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With Crossed Fingers World 
Awaits Recovery of U.S. Economy 


McGraw-Hill World News— 
Vith their fingers crossed, most 
usinessmen abroad are hopefully 
redicting that the American 
‘conomy will swing upward again 
yy or during the second half of 
1958. 

It’s difficult to measure the 
lirect impact of the U. S. reces- 
sion on other countries through- 
ut the world. But one thing is 
certain. Much of the free world’s 
economy has been substantially 


affected, either materially or 
psychologically, by the current 
business slump in the United 


States. With few exceptions, other 


the United 
battle with 


nations are watching 
States’ anti-recession 
anxiety. 

Countries such as Great Bri- 
tain, West Germany, Australia, 
and Japan are counting on an 
upturn in American business 
activity to boost their own. 

Others like France, Argentina, 
and Brazil are having their own 
brand of internal difficulties, not 
necessarily connected with the 
United States, which are occupy- 
ing most of their attention. 

And Italy, for one, is expe- 
riencing a form of prosperity all 

(Continued on page 31) 


J&L Steel Head 
Predicts Upswing 


Pittsburgh—A fresh expression 


of confidence that the steel in- 


‘dustry may soon experience the 


start of a snapback from its little 
better than 50% capacity rate 
was issued this week by the head 
of one of the biggest steel pro- 
ducers. 

Avery Adams, president of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
said he feels the “steel industry 
will soon begin its recovery” in 
the next few months. 

“Business will be better in the 
second quarter and in each suc- 
ceeding quarter,” Adams. said, 
emphasizing a turn in the steel 
economy will come within the 
next three months. 

Adams said further he believes 
“the economy generally will turn 
upward by mid-year.” 

The statement was made even 
as steel producers looked at dis- 
mal first quarter reports which 
will give the industry its poorest 
quarter in many years. For the 
most part producers have been 
hopeful higher production rates 
will be realized in the coming 

(Continued on page 29) 


U.A.W., G.M. Set 
For Wage Battle 


Detroit — Negotiation squads 
of General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers will swing 
into action tomorrow, opening 
the year’s biggest bargaining bat- 
tle. Within a few days Ford and 
Chrysler also begin the first round 
of the auto industry’s 1958 labor 
contract talks. 

Beyond observing the formali- 
tics of opening day, U.A.W. 
President Walter Reuther and the 
top company bargainers won't be 
much involved until the last two 
weeks of May when the June | 


contract deadlines begin’ en- 
croaching on_ the _ timetable. 
Second-string negotiators — will 


thrash out such agenda items as 
work standards, coffee-break tim- 
ing and other countless local level 
details of collective bargaining 


Color Code Adopted 
For Panel Tubing 


Pittsburgh — _ Instrument 
Society of America has estab- 
lished a color code for panel 
tubing. I.S,A. urges indus- 
try-wide adoption of red for 
air supply, purple for seal; 
black for set, green for alarm, 
blue for readout, orange for 
transmitted, yellow for con- 
trolled, and natural for all 
others. 


Mine Union Seeks 
Recovery Steps 


Denver—tThe _ International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
workers last week urged Secretary 
of the Interior Fred A. Seaton to 
take immediate emergency steps 
to save the non-ferrous metals 
industry. 

The union pointed to the “latest 
in a series of serious cut-backs”’, 
a 1,000 man layoff by Kennecott 
Copper Corp. at its mining, mill- 
ing and smelting operations in 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Seaton was asked to give “‘ser- 
ious attention” to the bill pro- 
posed by Sen. James E. Murray 
(D.-Mont.) and other Western 
senators. It would raise the pres- 
ent “peril point” on copper from 
24 to 30¢ a Ib. and restore the 
copper excise tax to four cents a 
pound instead of two cents. 


U.R.W., Goodyear Open 


Pension Negotiations 


Cleveland—The United Rub- 
ber Workers and Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. have opened nego- 
tiations on pension and insurance 
provisions of their current 5 yr. 
contract. Goodyear is the first of 
five major rubber producers due 
for such fringe negotiations in 
clauses which permit contract re- 
openings half way through pres- 
ent agreements. Wages will be 
considered in separate talks later 
on this year. 

The union seeks full protection 


unveiled at the 1958 Nuclear Congress. 


WHEN NUCLEAR ENERGY BECOMES COMMON in aircraft industry, 
P.A.’s of air lines will be buying maintenance vehicles like the ‘Beetle’ 


See story in Col. 5. 


Unions Reluctant 
To Hit Bricks 


New York—Joseph F. 
negan, the nation’s chief 
mediator, now believes 
are more reluctant “to 
bricks.” 

The director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice Says union negotiators are giv- 
ing company bargainers a rougher 
time than last year, but the reces- 
sion so far is making unions more 
reluctant to order strikes. 

Finnegan previously had ex- 
pressed the view that 1958 would 
be one of the most stormy labor 
years on record. But now he says 

(Continued on page 29) 


Fin- 
labor 
unions 
hit the 


Full-Time Coordinator of Education 
For N.A.P.A. Favored by 6th District 


Cincinnati, Ohio — Education 
for purchasing is such an impor- 
tant activity it rates a full-time co- 
ordinator in the National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents, the 
association’s Sixth District Coun- 
cil believes. 

Council directors, here for their 
spring meeting March 14-15, 
recommended that the N.A.P.A. 
hire an educational coordinator 
to work with colleges, universi- 
ties, and local associations. The 
post should be filled on the basis 
of experience in practical pur- 
chasing and qualifications as a 
professional educator, the recom- 
mendation said. 

Ted R. Thompson, divisional 
buyer for Aero Products Opera- 
tions of the Allison Division of 
General Motors, was elected dis- 
trict vice-president to succeed 

(Continued on page 29) 


This Week’s 


Totals of industrial 


variations are not so simple. 


(Continued on page 29) 


(Continued on page 29) 


Purchasing 
Perspective + 


The present economic climate has most industrial executives 
keeping their eyes peeled on the statistics coming out of Wash- 
ington. It’s more important than ever to learn which way the 
wind is blowing, and better yet, which way it is going to blow. 

To know what is important is relatively easy. But it’s not so 
easy to look behind the figures to see what they mean. 


production, new 
employment, and capital expenditures are, of course, the key 
indicators. But figuring and taking into account the seasonal 


orders, inventories, 


With the arrival of spring, the seasonal factors involved in 
industrial activity become more important than during other 
times of the year. Construction, employment, farming all take 
yearly benefits from the warmer weather. 

Employment is an example. The regular seasonal pattern calls 
for a 3.5% pickup between February and May. This resuits in 
a drop in unemployment totals, usually amounting to 200,000 
alone between February and March. This normal unemployment 
drop therefore must be taken into account when you look at 
March unemployment totals. It would mean, for instance, that 

(Continued on page 30) 


Fair Features 
Future A-ltems, 
Today s Gains 


Chicago—The 1958 Nuclear 
Congress provided an advance 
look at some of the products and 
devices destined to be listed on 
more and more purchase orders 
as the atom takes an ever-increas- 
ing role in day-to-day industrial 
life. (For one of the more seem- 
ingly outlandish see photo at left). 
The industrial use of atomic 
energy was illustrated in the 
unique items, components, and 
services displayed last week at the 
Atomfair in Chicago’s Interna- 
tional Amphitheater. Held in con- 
junction with the scientific and 
technical sessions of the Con- 
gress, the Atomfair featured ex- 
hibits set up by 112 companies. 

For the most part, the fair ex- 
hibit highlighted apparatus that 
(Continued on page 30) 


Brakes Put On 
Quick Tax Cuts 


Washington — Administration 
and congressional leaders are 
putting the brakes on what threat- 
ened to become a runaway drive 
for quick tax cuts as a recession 
remedy. 

With Republican and Demo- 
cratic rank-and-filers practically 
falling over each other in their 
rush to get aboard the tax-cutting 
band wagon, political chieftains 
of both parties last week hastily 
erected a “go slow” sign pending 
a further reading of the economic 
road maps in March and April. 

The leaders succeeded, tem- 
porarily at least, in slowing the 
drive. But there was increasing 
evidence they would have trouble 
holding their more impatient 
subordinates in line if important 
economic indicators for March— 
such as unemployment and in- 
dustrial production—continue to 
show a discouraging picture, as 
expected. 

There was no letup elsewhere, 
however, in practically every 
other program aimed at counter- 
ing the business slide. 

(Continued on page 4) 


Licensing Agreements 
Aid U. S. Firms Overseas 


New York—Licensing agree- 
ments have contributed to the 
rapid industrialization and tech- 
nological development of foreign 
countries, according to findings 
released by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

In a study of 240 U. S. and 
Canadian firms, 131 report they 
have one or more licensing agree- 
ments. Because the licensing 
agreement is a middle approach 
to foreign markets, it is an al- 
ternative route between exporting 
and direct investment abroad, the 


Conference Board found. 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MAR. 24-30 


Relative stable pattern of industrial wholesale tags continues to defy his- 
torical precedence. 

Not even the growing list of gloomy production and unemployment reports 
has been able to break the industrial price line. 

To be sure, there’s spotiness and softness in many areas. But it’s not general 
—and that’s the important point as far as the overall economy is concerned. 

You wouldn’t know we were well into a recession if you were to look at the 
official Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale index. Industrial prices at last 
report were at 125.8 (1947-49— 100), less than 42% below the all-time high 
set last December. 

Compare that with the 1948-49 recession when industrial tags slipped more 
than 5% in only eight months. 


How durable is this price inflexibility? 

The fact that it has persisted through a big 16% drop in hard goods output 
is certainly significant. It means that prices are no longer as ‘““demand-sensi- 
tive” as they used to be. 

The inflexible high costs of running a business today just do not allow for 
any sharp cuts in price. 

In fact many firms find that their costs actually go up when demand falls 
off primarily because of high “break-even” points. 


This firm price structure, superimposed on a lagging demand pattern, has 
important economic implications. 

Other things being equal, price stickiness tends to intensify rather than mute 
any recessionary tendencies. 

For businessmen—They find themselves in somewhat of a dilemma. In 
most instances high costs preclude price cuts, such action would be economic 
suicide. It removes from industry this time-honored technique for boosting 
lagging sales. It often makes production cutbacks the only choice left. 


For consumers—Price inflexibility here also has a recessionary effect. 
Families find themselves squeezed between less take home pay and stable high 
prices. The only thing they can do is cut their purchases, thereby intensifying 
the downturn. If tags were more flexible, consumers would be able to main- 


tain purchases—might even be induced by “sales” to step them up. 


The stable industrial wholesale price behavior is, of course, a lot different 
from more volatile spot price movements. Just look at the P.W. Industrial 
Materials Price Barometer above to see how much spots have tumbled. 

But even here, there are now signs of stabilization, though for different 
reasons. Continued stability (Spots have remained relatively unchanged for 
the past 2 months.) will mean production cutbacks and inventory paring have 
run their course, and that demand and supply are in rough balance. 

But remember this is stability on a pretty low level. Rubber, tin, copper, 
zinc, lead, textiles, to mention just a few raw materials, are all well below 
a year ago. 

Any sustained rise in these sensitive spot commodities will have to wait on 
a pickup in basic demand. And judging from the latest production figures 
(Hard goods output dropped 4% in February.) that’s 
off yet. 


at least a few months 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic. valley. gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel. structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ewt 


Steel, bars. del., Phila. ewt 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel Serap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 
Secondary aluminum, 
Copper, electrolytic, 


#380 Ib 


wire bars, refinery, lb 


Copper scrap, #2. smelters price, lb 
Lead, common, N.Y., Ib 

Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 
FUELS 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank ears, gal 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago. tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 


Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut oil, indelible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 


Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 


Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 
Soda ash, 58%. light, carlots. ewt 


Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 
Sulfuric acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 


Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 


PAPER 


Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 

Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland. bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket. box 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s. trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 


TEXTILES 


Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 
Cotton, 1” middling. N. Y.. Ib 
Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., 


Wool tops, N.Y. lb 
HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, lb 
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Chemical Industry 


Leveling Out: 


Movement Follows Rapid Growth 


Rising Sales Could Put 
Activity Fails to Decline 


New York—A leveling out 
period in its rapid growth trend 
can best describe the 1957-58 
picture for the chemical industry. 
[he current recession has only 
succeeded in temporarily stem- 
ming the tide of growth for this 
dynamic industiral area. 

Sales so far in 1958 have been 
rising slowly. And a general busi- 
ness upturn by the end of the year 
could put chemical consumption 
2-3% above 1957. Much of the 
sales impetus continues to come 
from the many and_ varied 
new products that the industry 
develops. 


A Good Omen 


The fact that the industry’s 
activity has failed to decline dur- 
ing the past few months is partic- 
ularly significant because of the 
nature of the chemical market. 
Most chemicals are sold to other 
industries, and so the fate of 
chemicals is tied closely to the 
swings in general business. 

Last year saw the rise in chem- 
ical sales take somewhat of a 
breather. Close to $24 billion 
worth of chemicals were sold— 
just under 1956 totals. But pro- 
duction rose 3% over 1956 (see 
accompanying chart), a new 
yearly record. This caused a 
slight buildup in producers’ in- 
ventories. 


Pressure on Prices 


[his stock buildup, the wide 
diversity of new products, and 
somewhat reduced demand have 
keyed up competition and put 
pressure on the prices of many 
products. It’s true, as the chart 
indicates, that the average price 
of chemicals has held the line in 
the past year. But this average 
does hide some _ hefty price 
changes on both the negative and 
positive side of the average line. 
(See yearly comparisons in This 
Week’s Commodity Prices on 
p 2). 

With exports likely to fall a bit 
this year, tags will continue under 
heavy pressure. But direct price 
cutting, if it comes, will be spotty. 
“Concessions,” however, such as 
“rush” deliveries at no extra 
charge and better quality control 
measures will become more pre- 
valent. 

To add to the competition at 
home, many European countries 
are rapidly expanding their chem- 
ical output. British Information 
Services reports the Isles’ output 
last year was up better than 10% 
from 1956. 

Rapid Expansion Continues 

Capacity expansion in the 
United States meanwhile, con- 
tinues at a rapid pace. Approx- 
imately $2.54 billion will be spent 
for domestic construction of new 
chemical production facilities in 
1958 and 1959. This is on top ot 
the $1.3 billion spent last year 
for such expansion. Despite the 
current demand slowdown, the 
long-term needs of industry make 
such expansion in the chemical 
field necessary. 

Plastics continue to be the 
number one growth area in the 
chemical field. They're being ap- 
plied to more and more segments 
of industry every day (see P.W.., 
Jan. 20). 
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Output 2-3% Above ‘57; 
Despite General Drop 


Lower prices and improved 
process methods are _ helping 
boost the use of plastics. Tags of 
high pressure molding polyethyl- 
ene resin are running some 20% 
under last year. Current estimates 
call for a better than 5% increase 
in the use of plastics in 1958, as 
compared to 1957. Both produc- 
tion and sales of plastics for 1957 


rose 7% over the previous year. 

Total glycerine consumption 
topped 248 million Ibs. in 1957— 
some 5% above 1956. Rising 
crude imports, now about 25 mil- 
lion Ibs. annually, are expected 
to hold tags stable for the second 
year in a row. 

The long-time-held benzene 
petroleum price of 26¢ could 
come in for some shaving later 
this year. Although no across 
the board reduction is in sight, 
some spot cutting may show up. 
The fact that benzene is generally 
sold directly to consumers will 
help prices to stick. For there 
are no middlemen to_ initiate 
across-the-board cuts, as happens 
with other chemicals. 
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The Ludlow Line Protects Your Products Better 


Can this product run 
circles around yours? 


Shipping Superintendent Charles D. Fraizer, at Kaiser Aluminum’s Newark, Ohio plant (left) 


meets with Raymond W. O’Brien, spiral wrapping consultant from Ludlow’s staff of field engineers. 


If you ship products in coils or straight lengths, Ludlow’s spiralwrap paper — 


applied by Ludlow spiral wrapping equipment 


will give you attractive, 


dependable packages in a fraction of the time it takes to wrap them by hand. 
The wide variety of Ludlow creped papers available for spiral wrapping includes: 

regular and waxed creped kraft, asphalt and non-asphaltic (non-staining) 

laminated; also reinforced paper for heavy-duty packaging; VPI paper for 

anti-rust packaging; non-asphaltic neutral paper for non-corrosive packaging 

and now polyethylene, laminated or coated. All of these papers are available in 

plain or printed form. Printing is done before creping for maximum legibility. 
Ludlow spiralwrap papers, free engineering service and a complete 

range of machines are typical of Ludlow’s job-tailored packaging products. 

Look to Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster packaging. 


We'll consider it a privilege to serve you. 


Sales offices in principal cities 


UDLOW 


PAPERS, 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, 


IN C. 


MASS. 


VPI-COATED PAPERS » GREASEPROOF PAPERS « WATERPRUOF PAPERS + POLY-COATED PAPERS » GUMMED TAPES + FEDERAL SPEC. PAPERS » GUMMED LABEL AND SPECIALTY PAPERS 


Purchasing Week 


This Week’s 


Washington 


Perspective » »~ 


Washington has been in turmoil for six months now, the worst 
period of confusion since the Korean War. It just so happened 
that the first Soviet sputnik came along just at the time the U. S. 
recession began to show its impact on business. 

Here’s a broader look at the situation facing the Administration 
and the legislators—how it looks when you draw back from the 
day-after-day headlines. 


The Soviet military threat—missiles, space weapons, 
submarines, bombs, puts the pressure on officials to either catch 
up or keep ahead with Soviet progress in crucial areas of military 
technology. 

The threat of the present recession turning into something 
serious is one that could bring even faster changes in domestic 
and international affairs. The Democrats see chances improving 
for increasing their majority in Congress this year and taking the 
White House in 1960. 


The recession is No. 1 on everybody’s list but no one knows 
for sure exactly what should be done now. Both sides are talking 
both tax cuts and increased public works spending. The Demo- 
crats have the benefit of being the “outs”, they can free-wheel on 
both issues and keep on the attack. Eisenhower has to defend 
his record and go cautiously, since he has the responsibility. 

Tax cuts are becoming more of a certainty—the question is 
when? Also, Eisenhower and the Democratic leaders have a 
gentleman’s agreement not to jump the gun on the other. Both 
sides want credit for voting the cut, but both fear the political 
liability of a cut that turns sour—that catches the economy at 
just the point where it gives us another round of inflation. 

Business will get a cut in the corporate rate and in excises if 
any cut is voted at all. A drop of the rate from 52% to 50% 
is most talked about; excises on autos and appliances may be 
halved or even dropped. 

Individuals will get the biggest bundle—perhaps as much as $4 
billion of the $5-to-$7 billion reduction being worked on. 


Defense spending is on the rise but the increase won’t be felt by 
business across-the-board. A military pay increase would pump 
up consumer spending but most of the increase will go to firms 
in missiles, radar, rocket fuels, electronics and the like. 

Public works spending is going up but again the increase won't 
come very quickly, nor be large enough to be felt widely. Hous- 
ing starts will be the fastest-rising barometer in this area. 

Credit will be eased more—money will be more plentiful, 
easier to borrow, and interest charges will decline. 

New unemployment compensation checks will be mailed out— 
paid by the Federal Treasury to those who’ve exhausted their 
coverage. 


Labor legislation is out—the controversy over the Auto 
Workers and the Kohler strike guarantees this. 


Democrats will win their fight for a bigger atom power program. 
They've been hammering at A.E.C. Chairman Strauss for a 
couple of years now for a program of government-built plants, 
since private industry can’t justify to stockholders the cost of 
staying in the reactor-building business. 

Farm subsidies will stay about as they are now. Eisenhower 
is backing Benson to the hilt, regardless of practically solid oppo- 
sition from farm belt congressmen. 

Oil imports restrictions are coming for sure. Hard times in 
the oil producing states makes it politically mandatory that the 
Administration apply controls to hold down Middle East imports. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,415 1.463 2,392 
Autos, units 87,808 83,892 141.038 
Trucks, units 15,520 17,523 20,866 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily over 7,479 7.488 8,098 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11:89] 12,136 13,646 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,161 8,001 8,527 
Gasoline, thous bbl 25,647 25,294 26,084 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, “ 81.8 81.9 91.1 
Container board, thous tons 131,238 129,935 145,265 
Boxboard, thous tons 141,212 137,784 143,266 
Paper operating rate, % 87.9 89.9 97.6 
Lumber, thous of board ft 221,188 219,620 239,059 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,350 b,385 1,617 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,860 11,793 11,650 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 278.3 3.13.1 375.9 
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Washington—The Office of 
Business Economics in the Com- 
merce Department received a post 
card recently from a citizen ask- 
ing please if the government 
would extend him $90 of the 
“personal income” he had heard 
so much about. 

The incident serves to illus- 
trate two points about the gov- 
ernment’s monthly summary on 
personal income: First, it is one 
of the most widely known and 
quoted reports, and second, many 
people are uncertain just what it 
is. 


Not a Fund 


The Department sent a reply to 
the confused citizen, explaining 
that personal income is not a fund 
for those short of cash but an 
economist’s term to represent 
how much is earned in the nation. 
It could have added that per- 
sonal income is one of the most 
sensitive economic barometers, 
reacting quickly to changes in the 
business situation. Last month 
for instance personal income was 
$341.8 billion on a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate—down $2 bil- 
lion from January, but still $3.5 
billion above a year ago. 

The report is the best indicator 
for showing how much purchas- 
ing power is available to be spent 
in department stores, groceries, 
etc. When it is going down as at 
present, it is a key barometer of 
how far the economy is slipping. 
For this reason, it is closely 
watched by economists, govern- 
ment officials and businessmen. 
Because of the natural wide- 
spread interest in the subject of 
incomes it also is popular with 
the general public, and this is 
where much of the misunder- 
standing arises. 


Personal Income Provides Nation 


With Sensitive Economic Barometer 


Index Often Proves Confusing to Public; Here P. W. 
Explains What Goes Into It, What It Means 


In effect, the personal income 
report is a national balance sheet, 
showing just how well we Ameri- 
cans do each month. Not only in- 
dividuals but nonprofit institu- 
tions, private trust funds and pri- 
vate pension and welfare funds 
are Classified as “persons” in the 
report. 

Into personal income go such 
things as wages and salaries, com- 
missions, rental income, divi- 
dends, interest and social security 
payments. It does not include 
corporate earnings retained that 
are not paid out in dividends. 

“Personal income” differs from 
“national income” in that it ex- 
cludes employer-employee con- 
tributions for health and welfare 
payments, corporate profits tax 
liability and adjustments in inven- 
tory valuation. 


Drawn Up Each Month 


The report is drawn up each 
month by the personal income 
section of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. It is mainly a statistical job 
with most of the information be- 
ing supplied by other government 
agencies. Unlike most other gov- 
ernment statistical series, Com- 
merce conducts no surveys of its 
own for personal income. 

For example, statistics on 
wages and salaries are supplied 
by the Labor Department which 
conducts a survey of 155,000 
businesses. Dividend information 
comes from the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and agricul- 
tural income estimates from the 
Agriculture Department. 

The Commerce Department 
adds up the various totals, cor- 
rects them for seasonal differ- 
ences, and then projects the fig- 
ures to come up with the grand 
total for the nation. 


Norfolk, Va.—A joint coal ex- 
port venture by the United Mine 
Workers, three railroads, and 
seven coal companies has closed 
down, at least temporarily, after 
two years of operation. 

The American Coal Shipping 
Co., Inc., will transfer its opera- 
tion to New York around June 1, 
according to Capt. Gordon Mc- 
Allister, who headed the Norfolk 
office. McAllister said the shift 
will be made because the com- 
pany’s only operating vessel, the 


S. S. Coal Miner, does not call at 
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Union Company Coal Firm Closes 


Norfolk for its shipments. 

The company originally char- 
tered six Liberty ships from the 
government, but all except one 
have been turned back. 

The company was organized to 
promote the export of American 
coal, but its tonnage shipments 
failed by a wide margin to live up 
to original expectations. How- 
ever, McAllister said the firm is 
not necessarily going out of busi- 
ness, and an office would be re- 
opened if the company gets more 
ships. 


Brakes Put On 
Quick Tax Cuts 


(Continued from page 1) 

e President Eisenhower o 
dered the Housing Administr; 
tion and Agriculture Departmer 
to take the lead in pouring o1 
$2.3 billion in public housing an 
rural electrification funds at 
faster rate. 

© Congress whipped through 
$1.8 billion housing bill aimed ; 
creating employment for 500,00: 
workers in construction of 200 
QOO new homes this year. 

eThe Army moved to plac 
about $100 million of defens 
orders in trucks to help the cd 
pressed auto industry in suc 
hard hit states as Michigan, III 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsy!| 
vania. 

e The Federal Reserve Boa: 
opened the credit gates further b 
lowering reserve requirements « 
member banks a half percentag: 
point. 

e Eisenhower met with statc 
governors to work out details on 
a program to extend unemploy- 
ment benefits for 13 weeks with 
federal funds. 

The tax slowdown is_ bul- 
warked by a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” between Treasury Secre- 
tary Anderson and House 
Speaker Rayburn not to move on 
the tax issue without first consult- 
ing with each other. 


Tax Cut “Not Needed” 


Anderson’s position, outlined 
at a meeting with Republican 
chieftains in Congress, was that a 
tax cut might not be needed to 
spark an economic revival and 
should be applied only as a last 
resort. 

Behind this view is the White 
House conviction that the econ- 
omy is likely to turn around by 
mid-summer. This view regards 
the February and March trends 
as a minor disappointment, not 
a major acceleration of the down- 
trend. 

Vice President Nixon also 
backs this position. He told news- 
men in Chicago the Administra- 
tion has reason to believe the 
recession already is levelling of 
in some areas. This, however, is 
questioned by a number of other 
Administration officials. 


White House Strategy 


White House strategy is now 
two-fold: first, to keep Repub- 
licans in line when the disap- 
pointing March trends are re- 
leased and second, to keep Demo- 
crats from grabbing the chief 
credit on anti-recession measures 

To understand the firmness 
with which the White House 
holds to its cheerful economic 
view, it is necessary to look at 
events as seen by Eisenhower's 
economic advisors, not as they 
are seen by a day-to-day reading 
of the statistics or the headlines. 

Months ago, something like the 
present situation was foreseen. 
Officials began stressing that the 
Statistics would be bad for a long 
time, and that many important in- 
dicators would keep on going 
down after the economy had ac- 
tually found a bottom. 

They viewed the present period 
as one which would chiefly test 
business and consumer sentiment 
in the face of discouraging statis- 
tics. The rise in unemployment 
in January and February admit- 
tedly was in the extreme range of 
what Administration economists 
had foreseen. 
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N.A.M. Seeks Congressional Hearing 


On Alleged Labor 


New York—tThe National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers wants 
Congress to hold public hearings 
on legislation aimed at correcting 
labor abuses. “Public hearings on 
corrective legislation,” the N.A. 
M. says, “would seem to be a 


|.L.A.-Teamsters 
To Work Jointly 


New York—tThe International 
Longshoremen Association has 
disclosed some details of its joint 
rganizing campaign with James 
R. Hoffa’s Teamsters Union. 

The Longshoremen-Teamster 
cooperative effort will concentrate 
in the Great Lakes area, a 
feamster stronghold, and in the 
South where the I.L.A. is more 
powerful. Captain William V. 
Bradley, I.L.A. president, said 
the two unions will cooperate also 
in Puerto Rico. Hoffa announced 
ten days ago that the Teamsters 
would support the Longshoremen 
in efforts to organize Great Lakes 
ports. 

Under the unions’ agreement 
(an oral not written pact) workers 
in warehouses where goods are 
shipped or received by water can 


. be claimed by the Longshoremen. 


Bradley said inland warehouse- 
men will go to the Teamsters. 
According to the I.L.A., both 
unions will not necessarily sup- 
port each other in jurisdictional 
raids on other unions. 


Organizer Licensing 
Law Enforcement Halted 


Louisville, Ky.—A federal in- 
junction has been issued against 
the City of Falmouth, Ky., to 
block enforcement of a union or- 
ganizer licensing ordinance. The 
ordinance imposes a _ $2,500 
license fee and requires that 
union organizers reside in the 
community for five years. 

The Falmouth ordinance is one 
typical throughout the South and 
involves a principle now up be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court involving a union licensing 
law in a Georgia town. 


Furloughed Workers 
Battle Subcontracting 


Detroit—The right of a cor- 
poration to subcontract work 
while its own employes are on 
furlough has been questioned by 
29 workers formerly employed by 
the Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

The complaining workers, fil- 
ing suit in Michigan’s Wayne 
County Court, accused the com- 
pany of violating its contract 
with the United Auto Workers. 
They claim the agreement pro- 
tects workers with high seniority 
by guaranteeing them jobs if the 
company shifts work from one 
plant to another or subcontracts 
it to an outside firm. The suit 
charged that since last December 
24 Ex-Cell-O workers were laid 
off because the company let sub- 
contracts for jet nozzles to the 
Badger Marine Hardware Co., 
Harvard, Iil. 
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Abuses 


necessary next step before Con- 
gress can legislate with full in- 
formation as to the adequacy of 
the remedies proposed.” 

The N.A.M. questioned 
whether the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s labor program “‘is ade- 
quate to correct conditions as 
they exist today.” Some of the 
bills pending, the N.A.M. said, 
are designed only to execute the 
Administration’s program but 
others are more far reaching and 
“seek to get at the practices and 
immunities which make possible 
many of the abuses thus far 
demonstrated.” 


U.A.W. Threatens Strike 
At J. 1. Case Plants 


Chicago—The United Auto 
Workers has threatened to go on 
strike against the J. I. Case Co. 
where contract negotiations with 
the farm equipment manufacturer 
have become badly snarled. 

Representatives of six U.A.W. 
locals and union international 
representatives are scheduled to 
meet this week at which time they 
will consider setting a walkout 
date for six plants involved. Most 
of the company’s U.A.W. em- 
ployees have approved strike ac- 
tion although those at two plants, 
Racine and Rock Island, IIL, 
failed to give the required two- 
thirds approval in strike votes. 

In addition to such demands 
as supplemental unemployment 
benefits, a cost of living clause, 
and other fringe demands, the 
union seeks a 33¢ an hr. wage 
boost. The company’s offers on 
wages vary from 7 to 20¢ an hr. 
depending on plant locations. 


1.B.E.W. Local Gets Raise 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Asso- 
ciated Electrical Contractors of 
Westerh New York has signed a 
one-year agreement calling for a 
20¢ an hour pay increase for 
members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The I.B.E.W. contract be- 
comes effective May 1 when 15¢ 
of the boost goes into effect. An 
additional 5¢ per hr. will be paid 
beginning Nov. 1. 


N.A.P.A. Business Study 
Aired for Buffalo’s P.A.’s 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Tips on how to 
use the N.A.P.A. business survey 
report in everyday purchasing 
were given members of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Buffalo and the Purchasing Tech- 
niques Institute at a joint meeting 
March 12. 

The speaker was Chester F. 
Ogden, vice-president, purchases 
and real estate, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., and chairman of the 
Business Survey Committee of 
the N.A.P.A. The meeting also 
marked the final session of the 
Purchasing Techniques Institute, 
jointly sponsored by the Buffalo 
association and the University of 
Buffalo. 

John Snedeker of New York, 
vice-president of District 8, 
N.A.P.A., and George Baker, 
New York, educational chairman 
of the N.A.P.A., attended the 


meeting. 


THEY’RE IN THERE 
ring at London Metal Exchange are shown in action 


‘PITCHING.’ 


London—One of the world’s 
most sensitive indicators of busi- 
ness activity is determined in a 
mere 5Q-minute-a-day session. 
The session is held at the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange. Here pro- 
ducers and purchasing agents deal 
briskly, informally, and efficiently 
and influence to a great extent 
the level of world base metal 
prices. 

It is almost five years since the 
copper ring was reopened for 
trading on the exchange. That 
event removed the last real re- 
striction on free market base 
metal trading in London. 

Since then the end of world 

scarcity in base metals, along 
with the declining significance of 
governmental buying programs, 
has steadily boosted the impor- 
tance of the L.M.E. for world 
commodity traders. 
Mutual trust is the key to op- 
eration at the Exchange, located 
on a quiet London street next to 
the British capital’s main meat 
market. 


Members Occupy 40 Places 


Representatives of members 
entitled to deal on the exchange 
occupy 40 places on a set of 
benches curved to form the fa- 
mous metal exchange ring. 

“Pitching” starts every week- 
day at noon when dealings in 
each of the base metals open in 
order—copper, tin, lead, and zinc. 
Just five minutes are permitted 
for dealings in each metal. 

After a 10-minute interval the 
metals are called again in rota- 
tion. The official session closes 
promptly at 12:50. 

Exchange members have an 
“unofficial” afternoon — session 
from 3:45 to 4:30 P.M., and 
there’s “curb” trading also twice 
daily outside these hours. But the 
official trading lasts only 50 
minutes. 

Contracts fixed at the L.M.E. 
always relate to standard deliver- 
ies. These standards define strictly 
the metal’s quality and brand and 
the place and time of delivery. 
Maximum period for contracting 
is currently three months. 

Business is done in multiples 
of 25 tons for copper, zinc, and 


lead, and five tons for tin. 
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Traders in copper 


The London Metal Exchange 
has influenced the level of world 
base metal prices since opening 
in 1881. In times like these, with 
prices fluctuating and big  sur- 
pluses around, its influence is 
often decisive. 

In theory, L.M.E. dealers 
should be pleased with them- 
selves. Metal prices are fluctuat- 
ing nicely, and there’s plenty of 
metal coming to market. But they 
still have their worries. 

The British say American bar- 
ter deals where metals are in- 
volved introduce artificial factors 
into global trading. 

Producers’ selling schemes, 
such as one operated for a time 
by Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
also rob the exchange of influ- 
ence. 

Periodic Jitters 

Lastly, periodic jitters hit the 
pound sterling. Lack of full con- 
vertibility of that currency ham- 
per the exchange in its interna- 
tional dealings. 

And, of course, it isn’t without 
its critics. Stateside commenta- 
tors charge that it distorts the 
trading pattern when prices are 
based on its daily dealings. 

The exchange, they insist, gives 
you a price based chiefly on 
excess supply or unsatisfied de- 
mand. It’s argued that U. S. 
prices, in contrast —- copper 
chiefly is a case in point—are the 
realistic prices at which domestic 
producers are ready to sell. 

Finally, they reckon that the 
influence of L.M.E. prices on 
world prices is often exaggerated. 
London dealings, it’s said, are just 
one factor among many which fix 
prices for the base metals. 

Nonetheless, there’s plenty to 
say on the credit side. 

Dealings in London are acutely 
sensitive to world business trends 
via demand for the base metals. 
L.M.E. as a hedging medium, 
are professionals in close and 
constant touch with domestic and 
world metal activity. 

Failures among its members 
are few, and they have a solid 
reputation for integrity. Both 
producers and consumers use the 
L.M.E. as a redging medium, 
thereby eliminating much of the 


in one of the ten-minute sessions 
more or less determine werld price of that metal. 


50-Minute-a-Day Session Sets 
London Metal Exchange Prices 


Tags Set on Copper, Zinc, Lead, and Tin Influence World Market; 
American Critics Say Exchange Overrated as far as U. S. Control 


in which bids 


risk which could hamper the easy 
flow of metal trading. 

The London Metal Exchange 
is praised as the world’s most 
virile outside market of its kind, 
with a long future ahead of it. 

For all kinds of metal men— 
producers or purchasing agents— 
it’s the center to watch when you 
want to keep check on commodity 
weather. 


A.F. Bid Board 
Put in Operation 


Denver—The Denver Air Pro- 
curement Office has installed a 
bid board that displays invitations 
for bids and requests for quota- 
tion and proposal from more than 
20 Air Force procurement activ- 
ities. 

Maj. A. L. Haigh, chief of the 
Denver office, said “these invita- 
tions and requests cover the com- 
plete scope of items and materials 
which will be consigned to Air 
Force activities on a worldwide 
basis.” 

Quotations are being currently 
solicited for such items as elec- 
tric ranges, domestic washers and 
dryers, food and food display 
cabinets, parachutes, machine 
tools, small tool cabinets, elec- 
trical and electronic equipment. 

The bid board has more than 
30 compartments in which invi- 
tations to bid and blueprints are 
placed for selection by prospec- 
tive contractors. 


Kaiser Plans to Close 
Two Washington Potlines 


San Francisco—Kaiser Alum- 
inum & Chemical Corp. has dis- 
closed plans to shut down two 
potlines at its Mead, Wash., re- 
duction works and 60 reduction 
cells (half of a potline) at its Ta- 
coma, Wash., reduction works on 
March 31. 

The move is necessary because 
of a continuing oversupply of 
aluminum, the company said. 

Some 455 men will be laid otf 


(380 at Mead, 75 at Tacoma) 
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N.A.P.A. Business Survey Warns 
Of Trends, P.A. Assistant Says 


Lansing, Mich.—The N.A.P.A. 
Business Survey is a warning light 
before the change, W. J. Pierce 
told members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Central 
Michigan, March 10. Pierce ad- 
dressed the joint meeting of the 
PAACM and the Lansing Sales 
& Executives Club. 

The survey is current, with less 
than a 10-day lapse between re- 
turns from the 200 participating 
purchasing executives and publi- 


cation of the results, said Pierce, 
Detroit Edison Co. staff assistant 
in purchasing. 

It is more sensitive to change 


and more timely than most similar 


national surveys, he said. The 
survey is based on purchasing 
executives’ reports on new orders, 
production, prices, inventories, 
and employment. Material short- 
ages and buying policies also are 
given consideration, Pierce said. 

He stated one question the sur- 


vey hopes to answer soon is the 
“paradoxical situation” of rising 
prices and falling inventories, 
employment, and production. On 
a chart, Pierce showed that on 
the upswing, production lags be- 
hind new orders. 

Next month, survey partici- 
pants will be questioned about 
plant expansion as a barometer 
of future business trends. Inter- 
pretation of data is the key to 
successful business forecasting. 


SURVEY TRENDS on chart are shown 
to Dr. Ward McDowell (left), Mich- 
igan State University, and Ford La- 
Noble, vice president, Lansing Sales 
and Executives Club, by W. J. Pierce. 


Recessions End 


Here, P.A.s Say 


Chicago Association 
Gives Facts On Survey; 
Inventory Cuts Decline 


Chicago — Many purchasing 
agents here feel the “bottom” of 
the business recession is ap- 
proaching and a reversal of the 
downward movement should be 
noticed in the  not-too-distant 
future. 

This was indicated in the latest 
business survey report of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Chicago. It showed that while 
inventories are still being whittled 
down, the rate of decline has 
slackened. 

Backlog of orders, if anything. 
the report says, is on the plus 
side. Of the reporting members, 
12% say their situation has im- 
proved, compared with 11% in 
January and 7% in December. 

Vendor deliveries continue at 
an accelerated pace. All say they 
are faster or the same as January. 
None say they are slower. 

The survey says production 
and employment reached lower 
levels last month. Some 48% 
showed further slippage, 39% no 
change and only 13%, as com- 
pared with 17% in January, reg- 
istered improvement. 

The survey members revealed 
no clear cut indication that em- 
ployment will strengthen notice- 
ably in the next few months, with 


52% reporting no change and 
44% showing fewer on their pay 


rolls from January. 

The Purchasing Agents Assoc- 
iation of Pittsburgh also showed a 
continuing reduction of inven- 
tories in its February business 
survey report. 


Of the reporting members, 
48% showed smaller inventories 


compared with 33% for January, 
38% said the same and 14% 
larger. Only 2% reported profits 
better compared with 10% in 
January. 

On the brighter side, 10% of 
the P. A.’s said prices were lower 
than the previous month, 83% 
reported the same and only 7% 
as against 13°@ in January report- 
ed higher prices. 


So America is a democracy? How 
often have you talked to your 
councilman, mayor, state repre- 
sentative, state senator, governor, 
Congressman, Senators, and the 
president of the United States? 
How many letters of approval or 
disapproval have you ever sent 
them? 
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Gulf Metalcoat A has protected this crane for 4 years—working above 
sulfuric acid pickling tanks! The coating is still in excellent condition. 


~~ 


Protect metal against corrosion up to 10 times longer with 


Brush, dip or spray metal surfaces with this revolu- 
tionary aluminum pigmented liquid coating. New Gulf 
Metalcoat A protects metal under the most severe ex- 


posures in marine and industrial atmospheres . . . and 


protects it over longer periods of time at lower cost. 
A 4-year salt spray test at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., 
proved that new Gulf Metalcoat A gave 7 to 10 times 
greater protection than competitive products! 


Gulf Metalcoat A is recommended for piping, fences, 
machine parts, transportation equipment, ships, metal 
roofs, stacks—practically any type of steel structure. 

It can be applied to rough or smooth surfaces, and the 
metal doesn’t even have to be entirely rust-free before 
application! —Temperature changes won't affect Gulf 
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Metalcoat A. And it can be removed easily by a petro- 
leum solvent, in those cases where only temporary pro- 
tection is desired! 

Your Gulf Sales Engineer can show you how much 
less it costs to protect against rust and corrosion with 
new Gulf Metalcoat A. Just call him, at the nearest 
Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Good Buys Lean 
On Carrier Rates 


Kaiser Executive Gives 


Tip to Purchasing Unit 
Of Northern California 


San Francisco—Learning to 
know the rates and services of 
the various carriers is one of the 
secrets in making the best pos- 
sible buy at the lowest possible 
rate in purchasing transportation. 

That was one of the tips offered 
by A. P. Heiner, Kaiser Steel 
Corp.’s vice president for public 
relations and traffic at a purchas- 
ing education lecture sponsored 
by the Purchasing Agents of 
Northern California, March 6. 

“Even if there is no certainty 
you will use the transportation 
services involved, you are free to 
ask carriers for full information 
on how they might serve your 
needs,” Heiner said. 

Some Get Full Statements 

Heiner said he knows shippers 
who regularly receive full and 
complete rate statements from 
carriers—not only rates into their 
own plants from supply sources 
but rates to competitors’ plants 
from the same source of supply. 

“Dont assume that because 
you don’t have a traffic depart- 
ment of your own with a com- 
plete tariff file, you are not in a 
position to know the full trans- 
portation picture,” he said. 

The Kaiser Steel official also 
urged the Northern California 
purchasing executives to ask ven- 
dors for information on trans- 
portation rates and services to 
compare with information sup- 
plied by carriers. 

Vendors “are shipping their 
products with regularity and gen- 
erally have a pretty good knowl- 
edge of the traffic and transporta- 
tion factors involved,” he said. 

Other suggestions by Heiner 
Werte: 

® Remember that transporta- 
tion rates are generally flexible. 

@Look for possibilities for 
using a different, but still accu- 
rate, description of your material 
that will entitle you to a lower 
rate. 

@ Compare f.o.b. origin with 
delivered prices on all product 
purchases. 

@eWork with an independent 
traffic management consulting 
firm. 

Freight Rates Are Flexible 

Heiner said his experience 
shows that freight rates are ac- 
tually more subject to adjustment 
than prices of material itself. 

“Frequently there are oppor- 
tunities to negotiate a better basis 
of freight rates with your trans- 
portation carrier, especially if you 
can show it will result in more 
business for the carrier, or if you 
can show you are at an unfair 
disadvantage with your competi- 
tor. You don’t have to be a traffic 
man to get the story across. Some 
of the most effective negotiations 
have been conducted by the 
owner of a company or by some 
individual who was very close to 
the subject and knew exactly why 
a freight rate adjustment was 
necessary.” 

In discussing the influence of 
material description on _ rates, 
Heiner cited the example of how 
rail freight rates on tinplate and 
blackplate are lower than on 
regular steel sheet or sheet plate. 
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Heiner reminded that in some 
cases the delivered price quoted 
is most beneficial with the vendor 
absorbing some of the freight. 
But on the other hand, he said, 
it may be advantageous to buy 
f.o.b. point of origin and work 
out transportation arrangement 
on your own. 

He mentioned the California 
Sales tax as one consideration in 
an example such as this. 

The 4% California sales tax, 
he said, applies against the total 
cost, including freight, if it is de- 
livered f.o.b. your plant, but only 
to cost of material if there is a 
clear distinction between f.o.b. 
origin price and freight factors. 


Salesmen Give More Service, Better Prices, P.A.s 


Milwaukee — Comments _ that 
salesmen are offering more ser- 
vice, better quality, and more 
competitive prices sprinkled the 
conversation of purchasing execu- 
tives attending an N.A.P.A. Dis- 


trict 3 Council meeting here 

March 7. , 
About 40 council members 

from several midwestern states 


attended the session, posted by 
the Milwaukee Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

William G. Mett of Burlington 
Mills, Inc., said the increasing 
number of salesmen calling on 
companies shows “this is defi- 


nitely a buyers’ market. 

“Purchasing agents generally 
are asking for more bids than 
they ever have before and are get- 
ting better prices from the result- 
ing competition. 

“The sales profession is really 
out working today,” he added. 
“They're anxious to do things for 
you.” 

On the subject of prices, Jack 
T. Clancy, a vice president of 
Kremers-Urban Co., Milwaukee 
pharmaceuticals manufacturers, 
noted there has been a little soft- 
ening in the raw materials side of 
his business. 


Tell Council Members 


He said one way prices really 
have been cut is by an upgrad- 
ing of materials—the buyer 1s 
getting higher quality materials at 
the same price. 

[Thomas G. Paterson, Jr., oi 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, told 
the purchasing executives, “I 
think we're getting a better sell. 


Service efforts on the part of 
salesmen have improved.” 
He said his firm and others 


were trying to increase the num- 
ber of appointment calls made by 
salesmen. This, he said, is to the 
advantage of seller and buyer 


alike. 


Scott Towels 


People 
buy 


for 
many 


reasons: 


Mr. Ray H. Anders, Director of Purchases, Sun Oil Company, says: 


J ‘al 


“Scott Products have great public acceptance... 


so most Sunoco stations buy them!” 


Public acceptance of Scott products is an im- 
portant factor to Sun Oil Company. Says Mr. 
Anders: ““We don’t buy on price alone. Our 
employees—and our customers 
products. This means happy employees, and 
better service to the public through Sunoco 
service stations!”? Sun Oil uses Scott products 


SCOTT PAPER. 


lik € Scott 


Towels.’ 


at the main office in Philadelphia, in district 
offices, and in other factory-owned divisions. 
Mr. Anders points out that the choice of paper 
is a voluntary purchase by each independent 
Sunoco dealer. And the great majority of 
Sunoco stations buy Scott because they know 
the public is very familiar with Scott quality! 


Your Scott distributor is in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Paper 
Call him today. And be sure to watch 
Knows Best" and ‘‘The Gisele MacKenzie Show"’ on NBC-TV. 


‘Father 


Scott UHA Towels Scott Multifold Towels Scott Singlefold Towels ScotTissue 
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Do YOU Have These Qualities? ° 


Initiative 
¢ Energy 
¢ Ability to work 


* Good judgment 


Good Purchasing Men Do. ° 


That’s Why... 


amir 


with others 


Evidence of leadership qualities 


Ability to analyze and appraise 
Ability to negotiate and deal with key executives °® 
of large companies 

¢ Ability to present ideas convincingly 
¢ Broad interests to include public relations, sales, pro- 


duction, packaging, costs, transportation, warehous- 
advertising, and many others 


ing, inventory control, 


© Ability to carry on many tasks simultaneously 
¢ Ability to meet people and work with them har. 


moniously 
¢ Good brains 
Inquisitive nature 


never stops asking “why” 


® Ability to listen and pick out that which is factual 


and reject the rest 


P.A.'s Are Top Management Material 


Bureau of Labor statistics show 
that for the next ten years indus- 
try will need more management 
personnel than engineers. If auto- 
mation of industry takes a sudden 
spurt, still more men with man- 
agement skills will be needed. For 
purchasing men who have these 
skills, and good ones do, this 
means opportunities galore. 

The factors responsible for 
such a huge demand are the well- 
known ones of expanding busi- 
ness and industry. With expan- 
sion there is a greater need for 
controls (in terms of reports, tab- 
ulations, etc.) used in decision- 
making. And the trend toward 
compulsory retirement at 65 is in- 
creasing. 

“Broader” Type Man Needed 

But not so widely recognized 
are some other factors. For in- 
Stance, decentralization is creat- 
ing a demand for more of the 
broader type of management man 
who can take overall charge of 
the local plant or division. Does 
this restrict the purchasing agent’s 
chances for advancement? Not 
at all, for to the extent that the 
P.A. is this “broader” type of 
man, he is as likely a candidate as 
anyone. 

Again, in the light of compul- 
sory retirement, the average com- 
pany president is 60 years old 
but the men immediately below 
him are only two or three years 
younger. So six or seven years 
from now, we will be seeing many 
middle management men moving 
into top management jobs. 

And who will step up into these 
middle management jobs? 

It is probable that most pur- 
chasing agents are in this very 
group, those from 30 to 45. 


Do You Have What It Takes? 


How does the purchasing agent 
shape up as a candidate for an 
executive position? We must in- 
vestigate what industry looks for 
in prospective top executives. 

Suppose we go to industrial 
and business literature. Here we 
find no scarcity of articles on the 
subject, and we could come up 
with a list of qualities shown 
above. 

Readers may disagree with me 
that these are the prime charac- 
teristics of a top executive, but ] 
personally doubt that any man 
lacking in more than two of these 
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characteristics could run a high 
level job with any success. 

Now I must confess to a small 
piece of deception. True, I took 
this list of qualities from business 
and industrial literature but not 
from items describing potential 
management men. I found them 
in articles describing the traits 
which characterize successful pur- 
chasing men, principally buyers! 
List Above Is Accurate 

Were we actually to compile a 
list of the qualities which, ac- 
cording to the presidents and 
vice-presidents of many of our 
large corporations, are necessary 
in the men who will succeed them, 
every one of the items on the 
above list would almost certainly 
be included. 

To me, it signifies that a pur- 
chasing agent has as good a 
chance as anyone else to get to 
the top. (The simple truth of the 
matter that neither the top 
executives nor anyone else who 
have been writing on the subject 
know for a certainty what it takes 
to be a management man.) 


iS 


What Do Executives Do? 

Why are we in this strange situ- 
ation of not knowing what type 
of a man we need for top man- 
agement positions? 

One of the main reasons is 
that we don’t know what a man- 
agement job is. Most people will 
accept the idea that the job of the 
“manager” is “getting things done 
through people.” Certainly the 
purchasing agent, with his staff, is 
accustomed to “getting things 
done through people.” But this 
definition applies to all levels of 
management-supervisory, middle 
management, and management at 
the executive or policy-making 
level. 

The same definition also ap- 
plies to both line and staff posi- 
tions. It is perfectly obvious, 
however, that these different posi- 
tions require different types of 
knowledge, abilities, and apti- 
tudes. Certainly, because a man is 
successful at a supervisory level 
is no guarantee that he will be 
successful at other levels. Just as 
certainly, because a man is excel- 
lent in a staff position does not 
necessarily mean that he will be 
excellent in a line position. A 
good buyer will not always be 
a good director of purchases. 


By DR. FREDERICK J. GAUDET 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Let us look into the reasons 
why we have not been able to 
solve this problem as to “what it 
takes” to be a management man 
in a particular management posi- 
tion. 

For one thing, we are fre- 
quently told that “the man makes 
the job” or, even more broadly, 
that “the company is merely the 
lengthened shadow of the man.” 
No Biographies of Failures 

This is probably true in many 
cases; but, too frequently, when 
people say that “the man makes 
the job,” the implication is that 
the man is a great success at his 
job. Read the published biog- 
raphies of some of our American 
business and industrial leaders 
and you will find they were out- 
standingly successful men. But 
don’t forget that top executives 
who are failures rarely have their 
biographies published. 

In other words, a company 
president or a plant manager may 
indeed “make” his job through 
the force of his own personality 
and skills, but it does not follow 
that someone else in the firm 
couldn't be doing the job better. 

To my mind, the theory that 
the “man makes the job” is a 
dangerous fallacy and leads us 
nowhere. 

Another reason why we don’t 
know what it takes to make a 


management man is that we do 
not have any technique for mak- 
ing job analyses at the higher sup- 
ervisory levels. 

Some people have tried to 
make such analysis by using the 
time and motion studies designed 
for hourly employees. Some of 
the results have been published. 
What kind of a picture does this 
give us? Here is an example: 


Time Devoted by President to 
Various Activities 


Per Cent of Working Day 


1. Reading and answer- 
ing correspondence 20% 
2. Meeting with subordi- 
nates 20% 
3. Answering the tele- 
phone 15% 
4. Preparation and deliv- 
ery of addresses to 
various groups (mostly 
not employees of the 
company) 15% 
5. Meeting with impor- 
tant customers 10% 
6. Travel 1O% 
7. Plant visitations 5% 
8. Men’s room S% 
100% 


One thing this analyst forgot, 
incidentally, was that his presi- 
dent also goes home every night 
with his brief case full of reports 
from his subordinates, along with 
business and industrial magazines, 
which he has to read or at least 
scan. 

What this technique actually 
does is to break down the job 
into meaningless bits in such a 


Author a Psychologist 


Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet is pro- 
fessor of psychology and direc- 
tor, Laboratory of Psychological 
Studies, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. He is 
consultant to many companies in 
selection and development of 
management personnel and holds 
degrees from Harvard, Columbia, 
and Stevens Institute (Hon.). 

A widely-published author, Dr. 
Gaudet is past president of the 
Metropolitan Association of Ap- 
plied Psychology, former director 
of the New Jersey Mental Health 
Association, and former execu- 
tive secretary of the New Jersey 
Psychology Association. 
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fashion as to hide the real func- 
tions of the president—his plan- 
ning, policy making, controlling, 
and the like. 

Finally, as is obvious, the time 
and motion study technique does 
not differentiate the president's 
position from other positions in 
the firm. One could get almost 
the same picture by analysing the 
job of the vice-president of sales, 
the director of public relations, 
even a purchasing agent in his 
first year or so on the job if he 
were working for a large corpora- 
tion and happened to be active in 
community activities. 


Job Improperly Described 

The third factor that adds to 
our confusion over the nature of 
the management job is in the 
nature of the job descriptions that 
usually accompany a firm's or- 
ganizational chart. We are told 
that these job descriptions will 
give us a picture of various man- 
agement jobs at various levels. 

Now it is true that a purchas- 
ing agent who is hoping to ad- 
vance himself in a firm may gain 
a certain amount of information 
by studying such descriptions. 
They will tell him, for instance, 
what skills, knowledge, or ex- 
perience he should acquire to pre- 
pare himself for the position he 
wants to attain. But there are 
two things that he should bear in 
mind. First of all, what a man- 
ager, superintendent, or com- 
pany president actually does in his 
job may have little resemblance 
to what he is supposed to be do- 
ing according to the company’s 
description of his job. For one 
thing, the nature of any manage- 
ment job is bound to change from 
time to time. It will differ in 
periods of prosperity, for exam- 
ple, from periods of depression. 
What Are Chances for Success? 

Finally, the purchasing agent 
who loooks at job descriptions of 
top management personnel can 
learn the skills and knowledge he 
needs to fill such a position. To 
acquire these skills and knowl- 
edge is certainly desirable, but 
unfortunately the man who does 
so has no guarantee that this will 
make him a successful executive. 
In fact, studies of the reasons why 
executives fail indicate that lack 
of knowledge of various aspects 
of the job of the executive are 
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seldom cause of executive failure. 

We have known for a long time 
that lack of knowledge or lack of 
skill are relatively unimportant 
as causes of the failure of indi- 
viduals in semi-skilled or clerical 
jobs. A series of studies by the 
Laboratory of Psychological 
Studies, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, indicates that the 
same situation exists at top man- 
agement levels. 

What Are Failing Factors? 

What are the important and 
unimportant factors that cause 
executives to fail? The one gen- 
eral statement that can be made 
on the basis of the Stevens studies 
is that knowledge lacks are rela- 
tively unimportant as compared 
to personality lacks. 

The “personality lacks” which 
were most frequently responsible 
for the failure of executives were 
the inability to delegate responsi- 
bility, to judge people, to cooper- 
ate with others, and to make de- 
cisions. 

But a man who is functioning 
at any management level, includ- 
ing the purchasing agent level, is 
gaining experience that should 
improve him along all of these 
lines. Certainly the good purchas- 
ing agent is a man who is con- 
sciously trying to improve him- 
self all of the time. 

How Much Education Is Needed? 

Now arises the question of how 
much education you need to be- 
come an executive. For instance, 
should you have a college educa- 
tion behind you? The answer, 
generally, is “yes” with some ex- 
ceptions depending upon the type 
of business or industry which you 
are considering for yourself. In 
some firms every top executive is 
a college graduate; in others, the 
majority are but many executives 
are not. 

The important thing is the type 
of person you are rather than the 
college in which you receive your 
training. 

For instance, the prospective 
executive should be more inter- 
ested in people than he is in 
things. However, his interest in 
people should not be so great that 
he does not put the company in- 
terest first. It requires a balance 
of liking for people and an ob- 
jectivity which does not allow this 
liking to be carried to the point 
that people become more impor- 
tant than the company. 
Executive Should Be Flexible 

He should be flexible rather 
than rigid. What determines the 
difference between flexibility and 
rigidity? Chiefly, it is a matter of 
whether or not a man’s feelings 
are free to come to the surface. 
A man becomes rigid in his think- 
ing, and consequently, in his be- 
havior when he continually holds 
his feelings or emotions in such 
tight control that he is actually 
unaware of them. The flexible 
man whose feelings constantly 
rise to the surface must also, of 
course, be able to control their 
expression so that they be shown 
in some situations and witheld in 
others. 

Furthermore, since the job of 
the manager is “to get things done 
through people,” you must have 
skills in dealing with people. You 
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must be able to judge people, to 
lead them in contrast to pushing 
them. 

To acquire these skills, you 
must have experience on-the-job 
or, if this is not available, off-the- 
job in community activities of 
some sort—clubs, church organ- 
izations, professional associa- 
tions, and so on. Merely belong- 
ing to such organizations will do 
nothing for you, though. You 
must earn positions of leadership 
in them and take your responsi- 
bilities seriously in order to gain 
the skills you want from these 
community activities. 
Knowledge, Interest Is Must 


You should also have both 
breadth of knowledge and breadth 
of interests. Unless you have the 
latter, you probably will not ac- 
quire the former. Another way 
of stating this is that specializa- 
tion is an excellent way to pro- 
gress In a company up to a cer- 
tain point. However, mere spe- 
cialization also puts a ceiling on 
how far you can go up the man- 
agement ladder. 


Reading Could Broaden Interest 


Suppose you want to broaden 
your interests—how do you go 
about it? The simplest way is to 
do things, to read about things, 
to look at or to listen. We almost 
always become interested in any- 
thing we find we can do well. 

If you want to become inter- 
ested in some particular field, 
study that field. Learn it. You 
will then notice that what you 
have learned will continually tie 
itself up with your day-to-day 
reading, with your conversations 
with others, and so on. The more 
informed you become, the more 
interested you will be, and more- 
over your interest will be sus- 
tained. 

Management Shortage Noted 

Finally, although it is true that 
there is and will be a tremendous 
shortage of management person- 
nel, the shortage is not equally 
great in all companies. Some 
companies promote almost ex- 
clusively from within, some to a 
lesser degree. Some companies 
are growing rapidly and _ their 
need for management personnel 
is proportionately great, others 
are relatively stagnant. In some 
companies the age of the people 
in middle and top management 
positions is relatively old, in oth- 
ers the people in these positions 
are in their forties and early 
fifties. 

As you know what type of 
company you're in, if you want 
to advance to a top management 
position, you will have to con- 
sider all of these factors. Then, 
having decided you have what it 
takes, you have only one step 
more to go—find the spot where 
“what it takes” is in demand. 


Sound Purchasing Is Topic 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Robert 
E. Shillady, president of N. A. 
P. A., discussed the fundamentals 
of sound purchasing before the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Utah March 11. The meeting 
was annual “Executives Night” 
of the association. 


P.A. Groups Name Presidents 


Pe 


IN SOME COPIES of the March 17 issue the page 1 captions under the 


pictures repeated above were transposed. Geoffrey L. Haszard, picture 
at left, is the new president of the Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Joseph V. Spagna, picture at right, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing. 


Alabama P.A.s Emphasize Buying 
Must Be Alert in Todays Market 


Astute Purchasing Will Cut Costs, Hold Prices; 
Commodities, Inventories Form Part of Survey 


Birmingham, Ala.—Alert buy- 
ing and astute purchasing prac- 
tices are paying off in efforts to 
cut costs and hold prices, says a 
special commodities report pre- 
pared this month for Purchasing 
Agents Association of Alabama. 

The report, prepared by mem- 
bers of a committee headed by A. 
M. Trogner, Jr., Line Material 
Industries, Birmingham, urges all 
purchasing executives to read and 
study articles dealing with all 
facets of the economy during this 
current business decline. 

“Our own decisions resulting 
from much study will result in 
the successful weathering of this 
low period,” the report states. 


Buyers’ Market Emphasized 


Noting that P.A.s are now 
deeply in a buyers’ market, the 
report comments on the trends of 
various commodities: 

Steel: Many steel producers are 
reporting new orders are up some. 
Producers are hopeful that the 
balance of 1958 sees a gradual 
climb in the production of steel 
but do not expect any sudden up- 
swing. 

Inventories are apparently still 
being reduced by consumers. This 
is causing consternation on the 
part of producers who fear a re- 
currence of the 1954 period of 
over-reduction resulting in mad 
scrambles for delivery. 


Steel Price Increase Predicted 


Most people now expect a mid- 
year increase in the price of steel 
and under today’s economy there 
doesn’t seem to be much chance 
of avoiding it. 

Scrap: This market continues 
on the low side with reduced steel 
production being the direct cause. 
Little activity is reported in any 
of the market areas throughout 
the nation. 

Non-ferrous: Lead, zinc, and 
copper markets continue in dol- 
drums as the potential world out- 
put continues in excess of re- 
quirements. 

Aluminum continues at a 
higher rate of production. Ex- 
pansion plans are being curtailed 
currently, but industry spokes- 
men expect 1958's output to be 
greater than 1957. 
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Petroleum products: It is re- 
ported that only the cold weather 
has held off further reductions in 
crude prices. Fuel prices are still 
being controlled by competition 
factors rather than increased pro- 
duction and transportation costs. 

Coal consumption will have to 
increase to come near the in- 
dustry’s estimate of 475 million 
tons of bituminous coal for 1958. 
The possibilities appear good that 
by April 1 coal prices will be 
reduced. 

Paper products: Continued 
rises in production costs are hold- 
ing paper prices up. Small pro- 
ducers are cutting at established 
prices, but these are spotty. 

Kraft paper and boxboard are 
in abundant supply, deliveries are 
good and quality is excellent. 
Here again prices remain up for 
the same reason. 

Lumber: Lumber shipments 
are up over 1957 like periods. It 
is hoped that with the easing of 
severe weather conditions that 
construction will pick up and new 
housing will hold this market up. 


Value Analysis Topic 
Reviewed for Purchasers 
New York—Value analysis is 
nothing more or less than re- 
search in the economics of possi- 


ble alternatives, according to 
Ralph J. Dames, purchasing 


analyst, Worthington Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

Dames was guest speaker 
March 11 at the Metropolitan 
Purchasers Club dinner meeting. 

There are many definitions for 
value analysis, Dames said, but 
most of them are too long to 
remember. Value analysis has to 
do with people and things. The 
human elements involved, he 
said, are communications, coop- 
eration, and curiosity, and the 
material elements are new mate- 
rials, new machines, and new 
processes. The problem is how 
to put these things together. 

R. F. Baldwin, supervisor, pro- 
curement, administration, The 
M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, 
club vice president, discussed 
the “Elements of Sub-Contract- 
ing” at a pre-dinner forum. 


Parts Inventory 


Is PLA. Subject 


Houston, Tex.—How sound is 
your replacement parts inven- 
tory? Are you overstocked with 
key parts? How do you buy key 
items needed for your machinery 
in case of a breakdown? A Du 
Pont representative told about 
150 Houston purchasing agents 
here how Du Pont does it. 
Walter Mansburger, _ office 
manager of Du Pont’s Petroleum 
Chemicals Division, explained 
Du Pont’s replacement parts in- 
ventory control program at the 
March 11 Houston Purchasing 
Agents Association meeting. 
Du Pont, through its inventory 
control, has and is reducing “the 
number of dollars we have to 
keep tied up in_ replacement 
parts,” Mansburger said. 

The Du Pont system, he said, 
hinges on the use of a “common 
language” between Du Pont and 
the salesmen involved. By com- 
mon language, explained Mans- 
berger, “I mean we use the ven- 
dor’s terminology for a part we 
want that he sells.” 

For example, he said, ““we may 
identify a part as ABC No. 4, 
SXL Mfg. 796. The salesman 
may call his part simply No. 145. 
So we use his language. This 
simplifies paper work and cuts 
down on the possibility of human 
error.” 

The Du Pont system also de- 
yends on maintaining an adequate 
supply of key parts in a plant; 
i.e. parts needed to keep the plant 
operating. However, Mansberger 
said, ““we try to eliminate unnec- 
essary duplications in key items.” 
The inventory control program 
has resulted in “tremendous sav- 
ings” to Du Pont plants, he as- 
serted. 


Milwaukee P.A.’s 
Talk on Tight Buying 


Milwaukee—Members of the 
Milwaukee Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents were told at their 
March meeting that “tightening 
up on buying shouldn't stifle 
creativeness.” 

Tennyson Guyer, public rela- 
tions director for Cooper Tire 
and Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio, 
said, “We're going into a period 
of more conservative buying, and 
the public is going to demand 
more for its tax dollar, too.” 

He said there was no reason 
for extreme reaction to the busi- 
ness recession shown by many 
Americans. As a nation, he de- 
clared, we swing to extremes; 
before Sputnik I, complacency— 
afterwards, panic. But when Ex- 
plorer I was launched, many re- 
turned to complacency. 


Anaconda Co. Chairman 
Predicts Price Upswing 


Denver—tThe chairman of the 
Anaconda Co. predicted recently 
that copper production and prices 
would notice an upswing as soon 
as general business conditions 
improve. 

Roy H. Glover expressed this 
view in his address before the 
53rd convention of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, independent. 

He said the upturn would be 
a result of low copper stocks in 
the hands of fabricators and in- 
creasing demands from Europe. 
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Education — Purchasing s Need Today 


Every once in a while you come across an individual who carries an edu- 
cation chip on his shoulder. Usually he’s the type who concluded his formal 
education at high school, worked hard, and progressed in business. The chip 
was created when somewhere he met a college graduate with the supercilious 
attitude that only men with college degrees are entitled to succeed in business. 
Both attitudes are nonsensical. 

[he important thing in all cases is the individual. Sometimes men will suc- 
ceed despite a host of obstacles. In other instances men will fail even though 
they have had just about every advantage. 

While attending college is not a guarantee of success, it is fairly generally 
recognized that advanced formal education is an added asset in every posi- 
tion. Purchasing is no exception. More and more colleges are including 
purchasing subjects in their business or marketing courses. Unfortunately, 
educators have been slow to recognize the need for more complete purchas- 
ing courses. 

So far as we know, very few schools offer undergraduate majors in pur- 
chasing. The headquarters of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
lists only two: Illinois Institute of Technology which offers a purchasing 
option in its General Business Course, and Los Angeles State College. The 
Illinois course was started about four years ago while Los Angeles State took 
action only a year ago. In addition, Michigan State University, about a 
year ago, started offering a purchasing major. 

This is a good start, but it is far from enough. Only by constant effort of 
everyone in purchasing can we succeed in having more and more purchasing 
courses instituted in colleges and universities. 

Although it would appear that it would take years for such courses to 
increase the stature of purchasing, this is not true. It is true that students 
today will not be in responsible purchasing positions for a decade. But, imme- 
diately an educational spotlight is turned on a field, that field gains more 
and more education and, therefore, more stature. 

Recently, we published in “Your Follow-Up File” a note asking about 
extension courses for purchasing. That note prompted a purchasing execu- 
tive reader to put his finger on an interesting point. He wrote, 

“Purchasing education IS required if the purchasing profession is to con- 
tinue at its present rate of progress. | am not speaking so much of the techni- 
cal or advanced purchasing seminars that are now offered but of basic educa- 
tion in the fundamentals of purchasing for the many technical and academic 
high school graduates plus those who have had some college, who are now in 
the purchasing field as buyers or agents. 

“Can we rightfully expect these people to adequately absorb and apply this 
mass of technical information if they have not been thoroughly instructed 
in basic purchasing?” 

This reader obviously is speaking of a different level of education than the 
purchasing majors referred to above. However, education is needed on all 
levels. Only by action on your part as a purchasing executive can we 
not only improve today’s efficiency but be well prepared for tomorrow. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


Resents Dealer Pressure 


Jackson, Mich. 

I am distinctly annoyed by the pres- 
sure being put on the Senate Commit- 
tee by the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association on what they refer to 
as “bargain car” purchasing by states 
and local governments. (See March 3 
issue, page 5, “Dealers Seeking Senate 
Probe of ‘Bargain Cars.’”’) Here again 
we see an attempt by selfish business 
interests to insure a personal profit at 
the expense of the other taxpayers. 

I further believe that their statement 
that these same “preferred buyers” can 
sell their vehicles after 8 to 12 months 
at public auction for as much or more 
money than it would cost to replace 
them is misleading. The only type of 
vehicle that might possibly be disposed 
of in such a short period of time would 
be a police patrol car, which would 
have operated from 40,000 to 60,000 
miles in this length of time. 

With the exception of police patrol 
cars, our vehicles are operated for two 
and a half to four years depending on 
the actual mileage. 

Certainly, the number of govern- 
ment-owned vehicles disposed of each 
year is too small a percentage to have 
any effect on the general used car 
market. 

These dealers are probably the same 
people who are continually complain- 
ing about taxes and the cost of govern- 
ment and want them both reduced but 
always at the expense of “the other 
guy.” For example, if we should be 
forced to pay the dealer’s price for 
passenger cars, it would be necessary 
for us to spend anywhere from $5,500 
to $10,000 more of all our taxpayers 
money for the sole benefit of one auto- 
mobile dealer. I sincerely hope the 
Senate Committee will ignore this at- 
tempt to set a minimum price on auto- 
mobiles. 

Lloyd M. Head 
City Purchasing Agent 


C.U. May Test Truck Tires 


Monongahela, Pa. 

We note in your issue dated March 

3 under the heading of “Your Follow- 
Up File” an item regarding buying 
tires. The Consumers Union, Mount 
Vernon, New York, regularly checks 
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all passenger car tires. Perhaps it 
enough requests were received, they 
could run similar tests on truck tires. 
J. M. Henderson 

Purchasing Agent 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Monongahela Division 
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Flow-Chart Pleases Reader 


Wichita, Kan. 

Please give my compliments to the 
artist or layout man who designed the 
flow-chart in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of page 18, March 3, PURCHASING 
WEEK (“Standardization in Purchasing 
Brings Benefits”). 

This is a good way to condense in- 
formation and show the cross-over and 
inter-weaving among purchasing, pro- 
duction, and outside suppliers. 

Kk. Leon Watkins 
President 
Watkins Inc. 


¢John Baxter, assistant senior 
feature editor, supplied the idea. 
The layout was designed by 
Leugel Foss, art editor. The 
drawing was done in McGraw- 
Hill’s Ulustration Department. 


Another Beautiful Job 


New York, N. Y. 

The article “Surplus Show Stresses 

Industrial Products” (March 3, p. 16) 

was a “knockout” and certainly should 

be interesting to your readers and bene- 
ficial to our industry. 

Congratulations on a beautiful job. 

L. F. Barnett 

Technical Sales Division 

Ast Co., Inc. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 


The following answers are in reply to the ques- 
tions posed by this letter from a p.a. reader 


“Mr. Young is correct in assuming that 
this new trend or condition affecting qual- 
ity is a common factor throughout the 
manufacturing field. 

“As a hydraulic sub-assembly manu- 
facturer, we have noticed a sharpening 
of ‘quality consciousness’ among Our cus- 
tomers, who, for the most part have es- 
tablished quality limits based on past 
performance, that have become the yard- 
stick used to measure or rate vendors 
with which they do business. 

“In order to qualify and to remain high 
on the rating lists of qualified vendors of 
our customers the following steps have 
been taken: 

“1. A ratio of inspectors to direct labor 
of one to five has been established for 
parts in process in our own shop. 

“2. A 100% inspection set-up has 
been established to check all shipments 
of purchased items (AN, NAS, MS items, 
springs, etc.). 

*3. A 100% inspection set-up has been 
established to check all outside process- 
ing which we require (heat treating, plat- 
ing, anodizing, etc.). 

“4, A firm policy in relation to rejec- 
tions has been established. In our own 
shop production, individual operation re- 
jections are identified to individual ma- 
chine operators and records kept which 
are used to evaluate employee efficiency in 
relations to wage increase. 

“All rejections against purchased items 
are returned to vendors with full written 
reports furnished. Vendors who have bad 
records are dropped if quality cannot be 
improved. Price is of secondary impor- 
tance in the establishment of approved 
vendors. 


* 


David Hazels 
Crescent-Sargent Corp., 
Tulsa 


“Outside processing is done by vendors 
who realize their full responsibility for 
quality workmanship and also their finan- 
cial responsibility for any of our materials 
damaged while in their possession. Salv- 
age steps must be approved by our chief 
inspector, in order to bring rejected work 
within acceptable limits. 

“5. A quality control manual covering 
all phases of quality has been established 
and is our guide in our dealings with cus- 
tomers and vendors alike. 

“In our field of specialized precision 
parts which become components of hy- 
draulic sub-assemblies, quality is a must. 
By the methods listed above, we hope to 
be able to guarantee our customers the 
high degree of quality which they have 
the right to expect.” 


“We are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Young quite fully. His analysis of the 
problem is most complete. Rising stand- 
ards of quality by our own inspection 
and quality people increase the intensity 
with which we feel the ‘rejection prob- 
lem.’ 

“Our approach has been to have more 
and closer contact with our suppliers. We 
Strive to pass on to a vendor with whom 
we are having trouble complete details 
of our problem; for this, more and more 
contacts must be made and maintained. 

“Since we select reputable and reliable 
suppliers, we find that they themselves are 
alert to remove those factors in their own 
organization which are causing trouble, 
be it the human element or some other 
disrupting cause. We feel that with the 
vendor lies the responsibility of 
ing the problem.” 


correct- 


A. R. Lafferty 

Arco Division, 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

Columbus, Ohio 


“This is a rather tough question to 
answer. I feel the fact that some produc- 
tion workers look to their unions for job 
security rather than to their own efficiency 
has made them lose sight of ‘pride in 
workmanship’ to some extent. This has 
certainly been a contributing factor. 

“On the other hand, management, in 
trying to squeeze the last ounce of profit 
out of every labor dollar, has possibly ac- 
celerated production lines to the point 
that some inferior work is the result. It 
seems to me that an incentive pay plan 
which would stress quality just as strongly 
as it stresses quantity would help to les- 
sen inferior products.” 
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Robert H. White 
Powell Electrical Mfg. Co., 


Houston 


We buy from the best vendors in the 
business. We pay, without question, 
for top quality products. We are will- 
ing in all cases to pay for exacting and 
close tolerance work. Management of 
our important vendors are concerned 
with the problem, but in too many 
cases they seem to be unable to reduce 
rejections or cope with the situation. 

During the past year we held a 
Vendor “Quality” Seminar. have 
a quality-control man visting vendors 
periodically and assisting in inspection 
problems. We furnish all vendors with 
inspection prints and gages where ap- 
plicable. We started to rate vendors 
this year, and with important vendors, 
know their plants, their capabilities, 


Freeport, Ill. 


The following figures show a trend in “quality” covering all commodities 

purchased and rejected over the past three years at Micro Switch. 
Shipments 
Rec’d & Inspected Rejected & Returned % Returned 

1957 11,956 857 7.2% 
1956 12,074 628 5.2 
1955 10,325 560 5.4 

The increase of 38.5% over 1956 an 
disturbs us no end (mildly speaking). | and their limitations. But the high 


rate of rejections persists. 

It is evident in most products pro- 
duced and sold to the consumer today. 
Could it be too many workers have lost 
sight of “Pride in Workmanship”? To 
be sure, I think I know most of the 
reasons for today’s poor quality com- 
ing off production lines. Also, I believe 
it is a problem all businessmen face. 

It would be interesting and impor- 
tant to learn from a cross section of 
P.A.’s if they are experiencing the 
same trend, their ideas for the reason, 
and what are they doing toward solv- 
ing the problem. 

W. L. Young 
Purchasing Agent 
Micro Switch 


“I don’t quite go along with the nega- 
tive thinking in Mr. Young’ s letter. People 
don't change. There are still millions in 
this country who take pride in their work. 
The inefficient have always been with us 
and always will. Whenever I place an 
order with an outside vendor, I take into 
consideration the following: 

“1. Is our design the best for simplicity 
in manufacturing? 

“2. Can our material specification be 
changed to facilitate ease in manufacture? 

“3, Are my engineering tolerances clear 
and concise with the best tools and gages 
provided or insisted upon to obtain the 
required results? 

“4, Is the vendor truly capable of pro- 
ducing these parts? By this I mean in try- 
ing to eliminate as much of the possibility 
of human error, are they using the latest 
production methods? Also, do they have 
an adequate quality control system in op- 
eration and are the inspection tools and 
methods adequate for the particular part? 

“5, Are their inspection and production 
executives fully aware of the importance 
of the part produced so they realize there 
can be no deviation from our specifica- 
tions? 

“Here is a silly question but it may bear 
looking into. Does the vendor really want 
your business? Wake them up to the fact 
that they have everything to gain by full 
cooperation and arouse in them an eager 


ed 


S. J. Jambor 
The Balas Collet Mfg. Co.., 


Cleveland 
want. I have always found that good 
sound competition between my suppliers 


is a tremendous guarantee of the quality 
of whatever I buy. None of my suppliers 
can call me a ‘sure thing. Throw down 
a challenge, it might do wonders! There, 
is always a possibility of developing a new 
source of supply if all other means have 
failed. But I do not believe we should 
sell our American production methods 
and workmen short.” 


“I do not feel that a trend toward medi- 
ocrity is apparent in American industry 
today. Advanced technology in tools, ma- 
chine design and automation is effectively 
supplanting the ‘craftsman skill’ in the 
manufacturer of new and better products 
for the consumer. Indeed, today, closer 
and more accurate tolerances are main- 
tained by production techniques than ever 
before. 

“Isolated company rejection trends can 
usually be traced to an ineffective organ 
of communication between buyer and 
seller. This can develop in many areas: 
new designs and requirements, ‘price’ 
rather than ‘quality’ purchasing, new 
vendors and misunderstanding of stand- 
ards of performance. 

“However, the ‘red-flag’ of rejection 
rates cannot be left to run its own course 
of corrective action. Group action should 
be initiated to determine the cause of any 
change of percentage in rejection rate.” 
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Dale R. Versaw 
Kennametal Inc., 


Latrobe, Pa. 
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Congress Probes 
Aluminum Prices 


Washington—Conegress turned 
the price spotlight on the giant 
integrated aluminum firms again 
last Accusations were made 
that the larger producers 
choking competition by 
Cutting tactics. 

\ house small business 

[ is investigating charges 
the “bigs keeping up the 
price on raw aluminum, plus tak- 
ing the bulk of fabrication busi- 
ness from the nation’s 14,000 
fabricators. 

David Laine, secretary ol the 
American Die Casting Institute, 
was one of the first witnesses. He 
contended the Reynolds metal 
Co. “hot metal” contracts with 
General Motors and Ford were 
“no more and no less than out 
and out price cutting on a dis- 
criminatory basis.” 

Representing the Aluminum 
Extruders Council, Aaron J. 
Naisuler said the Council had 
made a formal complaint to the 
Justice Department against Rey- 
nolds Aluminum Co. of America, 
and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp 

[This is the second phase of 
the Committee’s hearings on 
aluminum. The first phase, at 
which the big three producers 
testified, was held last Novem- 
ber. 
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Small Firms to Share 
In U. S. Missile Contracts 


Milwaukee — The Air Force 
wants to utilize the nation’s small 
businesses as much as possible to 
supply the missile program, ac- 
cording to a missile expert. 

Brig. Gen. Ben I. Funk, ballis- 
tic missiles manager for the Air 
Materiel Command, Inglewood, 
Calif., expressed this view while 
here to discuss logistic support 
for the Thor missile with officials 
of A.C. Spark Plug division, 
builders of Thor’s inertial guid- 
ance system. 

He said that about half of 
A.C.’s $38-million contract with 
the Air Force would go to sub- 
contractors and other suppliers. 
Funk said the division buys from 
3,200 firms, most of them in Wis- 
consin. 

Che official remarked that the 
Air Force wants to see more 
small concerns get a share in the 
missile field. It does not want 
all the business concentrated in a 
few industries such as the air 
frame industry, he added. 


Locating Oil Method 
Needed, Article Says 


New York—A more definite 
method for locating underground 
oil traps must be found if the 
dwindling oil-finding rate in the 
U. S. and abroad continues. 
“Petroleum Week,” a McGraw- 
Hill publication, published these 
findings in a special report based 
on interviews with leading geolo- 
gists and geophysicists. 

[he magazine points out that 
since the “easy” oil has been 
found, the problem lies in find- 
ing the estimated 450-billion bar- 
rels remaining. Improvement of 
ilready existing tools and 
methods is not enough. There is 
no really revolutionary explora- 
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tion equipment or technique in 
sight. However, the magazine 
says there are some new ideas in 
the thinking which may 
have considerable impact perhaps 
In five or 10 years. 


Stage 


Aromatics Plant 
to Open in Mid-April 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Ashland Oil 
& Refining Co.’s new aromatics 
plant, located at the company’s 
Frontier Refinery here, is ex- 
pected to open in mid-April. 

[he plant, with a 21 million 
gal. capacity, will produce ben- 
zene, toluene, xylene, and heavier 
aromatics. 


American Potash Opens 
California Office 


Shreveport, La. American 
Potash & Chemcial Corp. opened 
a sales office at 1600 Fairfield 
Ave., Shreveport, covering the 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
lexas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
area. 

William W. Young, southern 
area sales representative, is south- 
central district manager of 
the new branch 


sales 


DuPont Will Expand 


Toledo—E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours Co’s Electrochemicals De- 
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partment is expanding its plant 
here to produce two components 
for quick-drying, washable, water 
base paints. The expansion will 
be completed by December. 


Burndy to Open Office 


Norwalk, Conn. Burndy 
Midwest Inc., subsidiary of 
Burndy Corp., will open a Chi- 
cago sales office to serve the com- 
pany’s Omaton Division, April 
|. James L. Risk, former Burndy 
field representative will be mana- 
ger of the Chicago Sales District. 
The new office will serve Illinois, 
Wisconsin and parts of Michigan 
and Indiana. 


Electronic-Control Yard 
Set For Freight Cars 


Chicago—A $14-million, 72- 
track freight car classification 
yard, equipped with 
controls, has been opened by the 
New York Central Railroad 

Named the Robert R. Young 
Yard, honoring the late chairman 
of the company, the facility can 
classify more than 3,500 freight 
cars a day, and is expected to pay 
for itself within three years. 

Closed-circuit lV enables 
complete makeup of the train to 
be checked before the cars stop. 
Electronic controls insure safety 
in coupling the cars. 


electronic 
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East Germany Chemical 
Industry Gets Soviet Aid 


London—Russia plans to in- 
vest in East Germany’s chemical 
industry and accept repayment in 
the form of chemical industry 
products, “Soviet News” reports. 

lalks between the two govern- 
ments last month covered these 
points: reconstruction of East 
Germany's chemical industry, de- 
liveries of German chemical 
products to Russia, and extension 
of cooperation between the chem- 
ical industries of the two coun- 
iries. 

Russia will supply materials 
necessary for building up the East 


German industry, “Soviet News” 
said. The goal: to give East Ger- 
many capacity to meet her own 
requirements and to increase de- 
liveries to Russia. 

lo help pay for the materials 
to be delivered by 
Soviet government has 
the German government long- 
term loan. Payments will be 
made in the form of deliveries of 
chemical products. 


Russia, the 
granted 


German Textile Workers 
Given Wage Increase 


Bonn—W age increases averag- 


ing 6% for 300.000 workers in 
the West German clothing in- 


dustry became effective March 1. 

At the same time a reduction 
of working hours from 45 to 44 
hours a week with full wage com- 
pensation upon as 
from Oct. |. A further cut to 43 


Was agreed 


hours is to become effective April 
|. 1960 
Textile unions originally had 


asked for a 17% wage raise and 
an immediate reduction of work- 
ing hours. Under the new ar- 
rangement, workers will 
earn about 2 and a quarter cents 
more per hour and time workers 
about 2 and three quarters cents. 
Average hourly earnings of male 
workers before the rise amounted 
to 50¢ and that of female workers 
to 35¢. 


piece 


Inedible Tallow for Export Up, 
Australian Market Experts Note 


Melbourne, Australia—Exten 
drought conditions, 
lower prices fo1 and an in 
creasing number of livestock have 
combined to avail- 
ability of inedible tallow for ex 
port by Australia 

Experts point out that domestic 
Australian consumption is in- 
creasing and making inroads into 
surpluses available for export, 
but that large quantities are 
nevertheless still on offer to for- 
eign buyers. 
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YOU GET 

THE SAME 
QUALITY 
SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


FROM 
EVERY 
MEAD 


CONTAINER 


PLANT! 


Behind every Mead corrugated shipping container is a 
solid, multi-plant organization reinforced by an integrated 
source of top quality containerboard. This assures you of 


a steady and dependable supply of containers, regardless 
of size, shape or design. 


With years of research in the highly technical and related 
problems of product protection, materials handling and con- 
tainer construction, each individual Mead Container Plant 
offers you the combined skills and knowledge of all our plants. 


Furthermore, comprehensive design and engineering 
services, fast processing of orders and quick deliveries are 
other reasons why it will pay you to have one of our 
representatives present to you the advantages of using 
Mead’s shipping containers and display-shippers. 


containers 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. « 5875 North Lincoln 


Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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and in principal cities 


Unlike the United State 
Nas always specialized in 
selling and bulk transportation 
tallow. the Aussies have con 


trated mainly on selling tallow in 


40-Imp. Gal. drums which € 
popular in the South-East Asian 
market where the containers have 
an exaggerated value for future 
re-use. Bulk shipping in tanks is 


a slowly developing trend but one 
likely to increase in strength. Bulk 
shipments obviously will be more 
competitive with American offe: 
ings. 

Australia’s principal customers 
for inedible pure beef tallow are 
the United Kingdom, Malaya, 
South Africa, Japan, and China. 
Important customers for pure in- 
edible mutton tallow are the 
United Kingdom, Burma, Pakis- 
tan, Japan, India, and Hong 
Kong. 

Biggest exports from Australia 
are of inedible mixed tallow. 
Here important customers include 
the United Kingdom, Japan, 
South Africa. Other countries in- 
clude Norway, Thailand, Jamaica, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Rhodesia, and 
Trinidad. 

Prices of tallow for export fol- 
low very closely world prices and 
are determined solely at auctions 
held in capital cities of Australian 
States. 


Bulk Sugar Terminal 
Opens at San Juan 


San Juan, P. R.—Opening of 
the Aguadilla bulk sugar loading 
terminal here in June will mean 
that Puerto Rico can ship its en- 
tire raw sugar 1958 export quota 
of 984,114 short tons by this cost- 
cutting method. 

The deep water, $2 million 
Aguadilla terminal, with a rated 
capacity of 700 tons an hour, will 
be able to handle freighters load- 
ing a full, 10,500-ton cargo 

In addition to the Central 
Coloso, which financed the new 
installation, the production from 
six other mills in the western part 
of the island will move through 
this loading terminal. 


Russians Claim Method 
For Hydraulic Fettlings 


London—Russian engineers at 
the Kharkov Design Institute 
claim to have developed a hy- 
draulic fettling system for large 
castings weighing up to 50 tons. 

Reports on the invention say 
the machine, which ts “largely au- 
tomatic”, can be operated by ‘wo 
men. 

When the castings are ready 
for burnishing, the machine 
duces a powerful jet of wat 
which sand is added. The sana ts 
then recovered and redried auto- 
matically. 


Australian Firm Plans 
To Make Quality Zinc 


Melbourne—Electrolytic Zinc 
Company of Australasia Ltd. will 
produce zinc of specially high 
quality for marketing in the 
United States and in the 
Kingdom. 

The zinc (99.99% zinc). io be 
produced in cascades, will be 


I nited 


known as A.Z. Special. 
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U.S. Austria 
Sign Trade Pact 


Vienna—Austria and the United States 
have concluded a new $2,500,000 tri- 
angular trade agreement. It provides for 
Austrian imports of reserve stocks of U. S. 
agricultural commodities and at the same 
time for financing of Austrian exports to 
certain other countries. 

The pact calls for continuing Austrian 
participation in a program (now totaling 
$19 million) of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration for [CA-financing of 
Austrian exports to third countries receiv- 
ing assistance under the U. S. Mutual 
Security Program. 

Under it, Austria pays for commodity 
imports from the United States with Schil- 
lings which then are used to finance ex- 
ports from Austria of such products as 
textiles, electrical equipment, and _ fer- 
tilizer to Spain, Pakistan, Turkey, Korea, 
Vietnam, and other countries. Some 98 
Austrian firms have participated. 


The $19 million worth of U. S. com- 
modities which were or will have been 
imported to Austria have partly relieved 
an industrial bottleneck and at the same 
time supplied the country with needed 
foodstuffs. Austria also has benefited by 
savings of its foreign exchange holdings. 


Shell Orders Computer 
For London Office 


London-—A high-speed electronic com- 
puting system has been ordered by Shell 
Petroleum Co. for its London office. It 
will handle calculations covering commer- 
cial aspects of all activities from explora- 
tion to marketing. 

The system will be one of the largest 
in the world used mainly for operational 
analysis. It is based on the Ferranti ‘“Mer- 
cury” machine with additional punched 
card, magnetic tape, and highspeed print- 
ing units. 

The equipment, which will perform up 
to 16,000 individual operations per sec- 


ond, will be in operation early next year. 


New KIT does 80% of maintenance 


operations, pays for 


Rugged air hose 


Air purifier— 
line lubricator 


itself in a few jobs! 


screwdriver 
bits 
(Allen—7/16 in. drive) 


Wire brush 


Slotted 
screwdriver bits 
(7/16 hex. drive) 


ieee oe 
KIT COMES IN ld 
TWO MODELS | 


AIR POWERED 
MODEL MM-43 
HLLUSTRATED AT RIGHT 


ELEC. POWERED 
MODEL MM-40 
NOT ILLUSTRATED 


Kit contains 2“ square-drive Remington air 
or electric impact wrench plus accessories for 


New Remington Mechan- 
ics Maintenance Kit, above, 
features a reversible impact 
power wrench that handles 
bolting, unbolting, drilling, 
screwdriving, tapping and 
wire-brushing. Special ac- 
cessories make the wrench 
a multi-purpose tool that 


saves valuable man-hours 


on jobs that normally re- SOrqQue ; CAPREIY 
¢ Powerf 1) 5 amp A 
quire several hand tools. and needle bear 
Plant’ tests prove kit f 
handles 80°7 of mainte- 


nance operations faster and 


Heavy Duty %” Drill 384 has high 


3@ steel, 34 “wood 


Masonry driils 


Collet chuck 


Sturdy metal 
carrying case 


new versatility in handling maintenance 
jobs. It is portable in a sturdy carrying case. 


Other dependable power tools by Remington: 


os 


Concrete Vibrator 10GVR has5H.P., 
air-cooled, variable-speed gas engine 

up to 3,200 rpm. Economical. Up 
to 10,000 v.p.m 


C-DC motor; ball 
ngs; net 814 Ibs 


easier than other methods. 
It saves machine downtime, 
pays for itself in a few jobs 


goes any place you can 


<@ ” 


This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


MAR. 24-30 


Manila—Asian members of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization have put 
Secretary Dulles on the hot seat. Both Pakistan and Philippines are calling for 


greater American economic aid. 


Pakistanis are particularly incensed these days over American generosity to 
their arch rival, India. Paks say bluntly that it doesn’t pay to be prowestern if 
you can get the best of both sides by Indian-type neutrality. 

SEATO Asians are also worried about their military situation. They see 
American ground power receeding in Asia. 

Asian nations want firmer commitments that Washington will come to their 
aid in event of a brushfire war. The problem was spotlighted by Indonesian 
civil war. There’s fear that it could turn into an international fray. 


Tokyo—This week a mission returned from Peking with another trade agree- 


ment—the fourth since 1949, 


It calls for $98 million exchange of goods during the next year. But most 
observers are skeptical about China’s ability to export the goods Japan needs. 
Peking has already announced plans under the new agreement for trade fairs 
and a permanent trade mission in Toyko. Agreement calls for treating these 


visitors as diplomats. 


London—Britain’s visible trade gap in February narrowed to $30 million, 


from $97.5 million in January. 


It was the lowest figure recorded in any normal month since 1946—and was 
achieved by a substantial fall in imports. 

February imports dropped $808 million, the lowest figure since November, 
1954. Board of Trade says main reasons for decline in British imports were falls 
in world commodity prices and freight charges. 

Although total British exports in February at $776.6 million were less than in 


the previous month, exports to the U. S. 


million. 


rose to a record monthly figure of $64 


So far this year, British shipments to the U. S. are running at a rate 10% 
higher than in 1957. British automobile sales in the U. S. are mainly responsible 


for.the increase. 


London—Russian tin is again available on the London Metal Exchange, the 
announcement was enough to force down tin prices last week. 

The new Russian tin, now known as brand “XXX”—replaces the old “HO3” 
brand which was withdrawn because of poor quality. 

It’s not generally thought here that large quantities of Soviet tin will be forth- 
coming, at least not yet, even though the London Metal Exchange has lifted its 


suspension. 


Rome—lItalian economic progress remains one of the bright spots on the 


continent. 


Output of goods and services last year showed a 612% rise. Industrial activity 


was up 9% 


a rate only exceeded by West Germany and Austria. 


Unlike France and some other countries, Italy reports no “balance of trade” 
problem. Gold and foreign exchange reserves rose by $260 million in 1957, the 
third largest reserve in continental Europe. 

Even more important, the rise in activity has been achieved without much 
inflation. The cost-of-living index went up less than 2% over the past year. 


Melbourne—There are further signs that increased trade with Japan may be 
in the offing, despite still strong anti-Japanese feeling down here. 

The Australian Government will shortly announce a reversal of its former 
decision embargoing iron ore exports to Japan. Although worried by political 
repercussions within Australia, the Government has decided to permit initial 


exports of about one million long tons. 


Metal experts say that first exports are bound to be followed by additional 
ones since Japan is very interested in buying Australian iron ore. 
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Position 


Address 


Zone State 


Japanese Steel to Go 
For Red China Coal-Ore 


Tokyo—tThe biggest executives of the 
Japanese Steel industry have signed a pri- 
vate agreement to swap $280 million 
worth of Japanese steel products for sup- 
plies of iron ore and coal from Red China 
during the next five years. The agreement, 
announced last. week, was a big triumph 
in the Chinese Communists’ program to 
gain recognition and win friends in Asia. 

The steel-ore-coal swap undoubtedly 
sorely embarrassed a Japanese semi-offi- 
cial trade mission now in Peking trying to 
sign an overall bartar agreement for Jap- 
anese-Chinese trade. That agreement has 
been delayed because Peking’s virtual de 
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jure recognition demands include a mis- 
sion to be established in Tokyo flying the 
Sinored flag. 


South Africa Plans 
Pig Iron Shipment 


Durban—A consignment of 8,000 tons 
of South African pig iron is awaiting ship- 
ment to Europe from Durban harbour. 

The consignment is a trial parcel and 
may be the forerunner of further ship- 
ments this year. Exports of the metal have 
been extremely irregular in the past, but 
the latest export deal is a result of expan- 
sion recorded by the Union’s iron and 
steel industry within the last year or two. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


DOUGLAS P. BAILEY has been 
named manager of the purchas- 
ing department, The Texas Co., 
New York. He had been with the 


firm since 1927 and most re- 
cently served as manager of the 
operations division of the firm’s 
refining department. 


Percy B. Kinney, purchasing 
agent and accountant for the San 
Francisco Division of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange, has re- 
tired after 30 years with the ex- 
change and its predecessor, the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


Ivan J. Klingaman has been 
advanced to the new post of ex- 
ecutive director of purchasing by 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. He 
served as director of the purchas- 
ing division the last four years. 


Clifford C. Olsen has joined 
the Falstaff Brewing Corp.’s San 
Jose, Calif., plant as branch pur- 
chasing agent. He succeeds Nor- 
vel Martens, who was_trans- 
ferred to the firm’s executive 
offices in St. Louis as staff pur- 
chasing agent. Olsen was for- 
merly purchasing agent for U. S. 
Product Corp.’s San Jose can- 
nery. 


Joe Harren has been appointed 
purchasing agent and administra- 
tive assistant in the business office 
of Wingate College, Wingate, 
N.C. 


Donald A. Kepler, director of 
purchases, The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., has been elected 
president of the University Club 
of Akron. Norman Smith, di- 
rector of purchases of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., has 


been elected first vice president. 


John K. Nevin, formerly mana- 
ger of the purchasing department, 
Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia, has been 
promoted to manager of the pro- 
duction services department. Paul 
A. Geary, formerly packaging de- 
veloper and special projects sec- 
tion head, has been made mana- 
ger of the purchasing department. 


J. W. Wakefield, division pur- 
chasing agent for Sinclair’s South- 
western Division, Fort Worth, has 
been assigned to a similar post 
for the Eastern Division, Sinclair 
Refining Co., New York. R. W. 
Anderson succeeds Wakefield as 
division purchasing agent and will 
serve both Sinclair Refining and 
the Fort Worth and Midland Di- 
visions of Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. 
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Edward F. Brautigam has been 
named eastern manager and John 
W. Brightman, chief product en- 
gineer, by The Nylok Corp., Par- 
amus, N. J. 


Charles R. Riodan, formerly 
assistant sales manager, has been 
appointed assistant general mana- 
ger by William Brand & Co., 
Inc., Willimantic, Conn. 


Walter R. Whittle has taken 
the post of advertising and mar- 
keting director with Cullman 
Wheel Co., Chicago. 


Clarence E. Becker has been 
appointed manager of manufac- 
turing and Raymond H. Lewis, 
sales manager, by the Buflovak 


Equipment Division of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. C. Musham has _ been 


elected president and treasurer at 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. He succeeds F. C. 
Shafer, who continues as chair- 
man of the board. 


Jack V. Briner has joined the 
Industrial Instrumentation Divi- 
sion of Texas Instruments Inc., 
Houston, as district sales en- 
gineer. 


William H. Davis has been 
shifted by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. to its Norwod, Ohio, Works 
as manager, product sales, elec- 
trical department. 


E. P. HAZELWOOD succeeds J. T. 
Whitall as manager of purchases 
for Christian Board of Publica- 


tion, St. Louis. Whitall retired 
after 38 years with the firm. 


Gerald A. Tamblyn has been 
promoted to sales manager for its 
new industrial tractor shovel line 
by Yale Materials Handling Di- 
vision, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Frank C. Arnold and E. N. 
Peterson have been named sales 
engineers for the Paper Machin- 
ery Division, The Pusey & Jones, 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. Arnold 
has been assigned to the New 
England and northern New York 
territory and Peterson will cover 
the middle west. George Kerr 
will represent the firm’s Metal 
Fabrication and shipbuilding Di- 
visions as a Sales engineer. 


Ronald N. Campbell has been 


elected a vice president of West- 


inghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and president of _ its 


wholly-owned subsidiary, C. A. 
Olsen Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Campbell formerly had been vice 
president of Bryant Mfg. Co., a 
division of Carrier Corp., In- 
dianapolis. 


Frank Miles has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge 
of Sales Divisions by The Garrett 
Corp., Los Angeles. Grey Rider 
succeeds Vie Olson, who resigned 
as manager of Airsupply Co., 
Beverly Hills, one of the firm’s 
sales divisions. 


C. B. Cowan has retired as 
vice president in charge of the 
southern sales region, The White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. Horace 
Mosteller becomes vice president 
in charge of the southwestern and 
southern regions and will head- 
quarter in Dallas. 


Conrad F. Winn has _ been 
named district manager of sales 
for the southern California terri- 
tory, Titan Metal Mfg. Co., and 
will be at Los Angeles head- 
quarters. 


James M. Stevenson has been 


appointed sales manager of 
vacuum melted products, the 
Metallurgical Products Depart- 


ment, General Electric Co., De- 
troit. Harry Jason has been made 
manager of the department’s 
newly-organized southern district. 
John J. Galvin succeeds Jason as 
manager of the midwestern dis- 
trict. Robert Rennie replaces 
Galvin as sales representative for 
the Atlantic district. 


Rowland Erving has been ad- 
vanced to sales manager, Chain 
Division of The McKay Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Joseph C. Carey 
has been named assistant sales 
manager. 


L. L. Nixon, purchasing agent, 
Halifax Paper Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., served as chief 
guide for plant tour during the 
firm’s recent open house for 


press, radio and TV newsmen. 


Obituaries 


P| 


THOMAS W. McNEILL 


Stamford, Conn.— Thomas W. 
McNeill, 57, director of procure- 
ment for American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., died 
March 4. 

McNeill had been promoted 
recently to director of procure- 
ment and before that was in 
charge of the firm’s Air Condi- 
tioning Division with the firm 35 
years, he served in several pur- 
chasing capacities. 
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EVERY BIT ABSORBED as on his job as purchasing agent, Don Fischer, 


president of Hales Corners, Wis., 


A PW. Profile 


Milwaukee—Most buyers will 
agree there’s a bit of politics 
mixed with purchasing. But Don- 
ald E. Fischer, purchasing agent 
for the Erie Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, takes the purchasing- 
and-politics combination a_ bit 
further. He’s just winding up his 
second two-year term as presi- 
dent of the suburban village of 
Hales Corners, just south of Mil- 
waukee. 

“My purchasing and _ office- 
holding experiences actually com- 
pliment each other,” says Fischer. 
“Working with my neighbors in 
the village has taught me a lot 
about people—why and how they 
think and act. This knowledge 1s 
valuable in my purchasing work.” 


Studied Other Towns 


In turn, Fischer’s buying ex- 
perience has contributed to his 
success aS a cOmmunity leader. 
Before joining Erie about a year 
ago, he was a buyer for Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 
The job required a lot of travel, 
and Fischer made the most of it. 

“Wherever I went, I inquired 
into community affairs and how 
they were handled in different 
places. These observations gave 
me ideas that I have used in 
Hales Corners.” 

Fischer believes every resident 
has an obligation to serve his 


A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, he was a member of the 
Engineers Club of New York and 
the Country Club of Darien, 
Conn. 

He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, three sons, a 
brother and four sisters. 


ROBERT F. MALONEY 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Robert F. 
Maloney, purchasing agent, Ba- 
vinco Mfg. Co. died Feb. 15. A 
member of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Buffalo, he served 
as director during 1923 and 1924, 
vice president in 1927 and as 
president in 1928. He is survived 
by his wife. 


Purchasing Experience Helps 
Fischer as Village President 


scrutinizes records of the village. 


community. “The basic problem 
today is that there aren’t enough 
people participating,’ he says. 
“Usually the guys who do most 
of the griping are the ones who 
don’t take the trouble to keep 
themselves informed. Too many 
people are home looking at TV 
when they should be out doing 
some constructive community 
work.” 

Paid 2-10¢ An Hour 

The reward isn’t measured in 
money, Fischer points out. “My 
pay runs 2¢ to 10¢ an hour. The 
real compensation is the warm 
feeling I get when | do something 
for the good of the community.” 

Handling village affairs takes a 
lot of Fischer’s time outside work- 
ing hours. His nights and week- 
ends are filled with meetings and 
bookwork. Mrs. Fischer, not 
wanting to be left at home alone, 
has entered community affairs as 
a church worker. The Fischer's 
two children are grown now. A 
23-year old daughter is married, 
and a 20-year old son is busy at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
Lost First Election 

Fischer’s first try for village 
office came in 1950, when he ran 
for Trustee. He was defeated. 
Then in 1954 the village presi- 
dent moved out of Hales Corners 
and Fischer was sounded out as 
a possible candidate for that posi. 
“At first I wasn’t very interested,” 
he says. “I didn’t want to be 
beaten again. But they convinced 
me that I should run.” 

That time he was elected. Re- 
election followed in 1956. He's 
a candidate again this year, and 
the job is becoming more import- 
ant as the village of 4,500 grows 
larger. 

Fischer’s non-political activi- 
ties include committee work with 
the Milwaukee Association of 
Purchasing Agents. He also finds 
time for hunting and fishing. He 
and his wife have just returned 
from a trailer trip to Florida, in 
time to start campaigning for the 
April election in Hales Corners. 
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OPERATING COSTS hold Leo Silvan’s attention as aircraft salesman CARGO SPACE g 
shows him the per-mile cost will be 10¢ if he flys 500 hours per year. gage space whic 


4 | ) mh 


Before Sale—President of Electro-Miniatures looks over all models \ 


e 
\ 
After Sale—He takes flying lessons, included in price of plane ry Com Da ny President! 


Electro-Miniatures Corp. has bought an airplane. BS 
This small-but-mushrooming New Jersey electronics 


firm is just one of thousands turning to private planes 
as one way to allow a few key executives to cover a 
nationwide sales-and-service area. 


AIRBORNE STUDENT lets instructor take controls as plane circles “TRY A LANDING, ‘U@}s 
Silvan’s Electro-Miniatures plant, located three miles from airport. beginner radios a” ive 


hin 


PACE gq i. of it is a must for Silvan’s needs. Salesman demonstrates depth of cargo-lug- 


SHORT-FIELD LANDINGS at small airports will be possible with long wing-flaps, says 
ce which! allow Eiectro-Miniatures to rush 650 lb. of electronics parts to waiting customers. 


the salesman, when Silvan asks how close he can get to the customers in small towns. 


oo 


ENGINE ADJUSTMENTS will be 
faster and cheaper when 
made through this handy, 
bare-all door. 


os 


ELECTRONICS-MINDED Silvan 
takes a closer look at wiring. 


Shows How to Purchase a Business Plane 


& Silvan, president, says he decided long ago that was no question whether we would buy a plane. The 


estimates and multiplying by two, I could still see we 

fipany had to have a plane. “I guess I sold myself question was what kind of plane should we buy.” couldn't afford not to buy a plane. 

F: idea of business flying. Several months ago Silvan says he shopped around a good bit before “Like other companies that go plane-shopping, we 
wed a plane for a sales trip. Then I found my- he decided on a particular plane. “I looked over all looked for three basic qualities—safety, economy, and 
rrowing again and again. By that time there — lines of light planes. After taking manufacturers’ cost speed; that’s the order of their importance to us. There 

are faster planes than the one we picked. But we 

think we got top safety and economy in the single- 
engine four-seater we bought. 

Silvan says he didn’t work up an overall study com- 
paring costs of private-plane travel with methods used 
by his company in the past. “No,” he says, “I didn’t 
ask how many trips I and my staff made last year. 
I asked how many sales and service calls we didn't 
make last year because we just didn’t have the time. 
Then I translated these unmade sales calls into dollars, 
and that was proof enough.” 

After deciding on the make and model, Silvan and 
company looked into financing arrangements. They 
considered leasing but decided the company would get 
a better return and more prestige by buying outright 
The plane lists at $16,850. Electro-Miniatures will 
finance the purchase through a bank, for three years 
at 412% interest. Payments will average $350-375 
monthly (after a downpayment of one-third the pur- 
chase price). 

Silvan will use his plane as a tool for sales, engineer- 
ing, and purchasing. His plans break down this way: 

Sales: “My salesmen can make ten times as many 
calls by plane as they can by automobile. A few weeks 
ago one of my customers called about a small-but- 
Biss the instructor, and a slightly-nervous GOOD TOUCHDOWN brings congratulations after Silvan’s first try costly piece of equipment. I knew this could mean a 
Hiver for permission to bring plane down. at landing the same type plane he'll soon use for company business. big order; so I left the office at 8:30 A.M., borrowed 


More details on plane buying on p. 18 


Company President Shows How to Buy a Plane 


(Continued from page 17) 

a plane, and was sitting in my 
customer’s office (150 miles 
away) an hour and fifteen min- 
utes later. At noon I was back at 
my plant with an order in my 
pocket. By car, that same round 
trip would have taken me ten 
hours of driving on crowded 
highways.” 

Engineering: “In my business 
there’s no margin for error. We 
make tiny parts for missles, 
rockets, and aircraft, and there 
can be no misunderstanding of 
specifications. One _ personal 
meeting with a customer's engi- 
neers beats 50 phone calls or 
letters. I can talk to a chief engi- 
neer 100 miles away, tell him 
1 can have my technicians there 
in an hour. Or, I can send the 
plane and bring the customer's 
engineers to my place.” 

Purchasing: “One morning | 
got a crack at a rush order from 
a big missle-maker in Maryland. 
It was no go if I couldn't promise 
delivery by a certain date. And 
we didn’t have the materials we 
needed to make the equipment. 

“The supplier in Olean, 
N. Y., told us shipping would 
take a week, but we could pick 
it up in person that same day. 
You guessed it: We borrowed a 
plane again, this time to pick up 
a purchase.” 

Silvan says he expects to fly 
500 hours (79,000 miles crusing 
at 158 m.p.h.) next year. With 
this much air time, he estimates 
a per-mile cost of 9¢. 

The new plane will cover an 
area stretching 750 miles from 
his plant, located just across the 
Hudson River from New York 
City. 


“We have customers all over 


the U.S.,” says Silvan. “But 
we're trying to be realistic about 
the area a small plane can cover. 
Within the next couple years we 
plan to get a twin-engine plane. 
Then we'll fly as far as Cali- 
fornia.” 

Who will pilot Electro-Minia- 
tures’ new plane? President 
Silvan has a_ ready answer. 
“There are two qualified pilots 
in the company. I’m_ hoping 
there'll be three within the next 
few weeks. I'll come up for my 
final C.A.A. pilot’s test by that 
time.” 

Silvan has been taking flying 
lessons since December, some- 
times combining flight-education 
with business. A few weeks ago 
he and his instructor (who also 
old him the airplane) took off 
for Windsor Locks, Conn., 150 
miles from the Electro-Minia- 
tures plant. 

After an hour of flying instruc- 
tions on the way, Silvan landed, 
spent an hour on a sales call, 
then flew back to his home base. 
This three-hour trip neatly sand- 
wiched the sales call between two 
hours of flying lessons (toward the 
C.A.A. required 36 hours for 
pilot’s license). Silvan says the 
same sales call, made by auto, 
would have taken him eight hours. 

Total cost of the flying lessons 
is around $500. Teterboro Air- 
craft Service, where Silvan is 
taking lessons and where he 
bought the plane, will credit the 
cost of lessons toward the pur- 
chase price of the plane. This is 
a widespread practice with large 
dealers. 

The other two pilots on tap 
for the new plane are Silvan’s 
business partner (and chief engi- 
neer), who will fly to customers’ 


plants to talk technical matters, 
and a plant supervisor who can 
take care of general service calls. 
Silvan is himself only six flying 
hours away from getting his 
license. 

Silvan says “there are a lot of 
fringe benefits to business flying. 
You can’t put a_ dollars-and- 
cents value on customer con- 
fidence. But I know that value is 
there when I phone a customer 
to tell him I’m hopping in a 


plane and will be there (150 
miles away) in an hour. 
“Then there’s the time my 


staff will save. I work with just 
a few top men. Their time is very 
limited, and I’m afraid we've 
been missing a lot of little jobs 
that might have turned into some- 
thing big. With a plane I'll be 
paying my men for time spent in 
sales and service—not for time 
spent in driving a car. 

“They ll be better satisfied 
too when they can do a day’s 
work in Maine and get back home 
in time for dinner with their 
families.” 

Asked how families react to 
business flying, Silvan is quick 
to answer. “When I first started 
flying, my wife almost flipped. 
Then one day I talked her into 
going up with me. Now she’s 
after me every Sunday to take her 
flying.” 

Silvan doesn’t overlook non- 
business uses for his company’s 
plane. He says major stock- 
holders will use it for vacation 
jaunts. Two of these stockholders 
plan to learn to fly it. Silvan is 
himself eyeing Nantucket—his 
family’s favorite vacation spot— 
which will now be only an hour 
and fifteen minutes away by plane 
from Teterboro. 


Estimated Plane Operation Cost 


(based on the manufacturer’s estimates) 


Flight Hours Per Year... 


500 


(79,000 Miles) 


Gasoline—12.5 gallons 


per hour........ at 35¢ gal. $2,187.50 
Oil (1 quart at 45¢, 
FUEL AND 1] pint per hour)........... $ 112.50 
4 Airplane and Engine Mainte- 
MAINTENANCE nance at $1.40 per hour.... $ 700.00 
| Reserve for Engine Overhaul 
| at $1.50 per hour......... $ 750.00 


TOTAL DIRECT HOURLY COST $3,750.00 


Hangar ($30 per month)...... $ 360.00 
Depreciation (based on sale 
FIXED ANNUAL price of $16,850) 
Residual Allowance of 10% 
ARGE 
” . has been provided........ $2,062.00 
TOTAL FIXED ANNUAL CHARGE $2,422.00 
\ 
SS eee rrcr er eee $ 337.00 
(Including ground, Taxiing) 
DEDUCTIBLES: Fire & Theft— 
None. All other ground 
| losses including taxiing— 
$50. 
IN FLIGHT COVERAGE....... $ 379.13 
INSURANCE (5% Deductible) 
rrr $ 166.95 
(Bodily Injury for limits of 
$50 100,000. 
Property Damage — $50,000. 
Passenger Liability at $50,000 
Limit.) 
TOTAL INSURANCE ......... $ 883.08 
VOTRE Get 2 wc cass $7,055.08 
MILES (Average cruising speed— 
BREAKDOWN gg 7) ore ree eee 79,000 
By MILEAGE COST PER AIRPLANE MILE. . $ .089 
COST PER SEAT MILE (4SEATS) $ .022 


New England P.A.'s Sponsor Review 
Of Standardization Field Aspects 


G.E. Representatives Term Method Vital 
To Purchasing Profession, List Advantages 


Boston—New England _ pur- 
chasing agents gave standardiza- 
tion a thorough review at their re- 
cent meeting. The New England 
Purchasing Agents Association 
devoted an afternoon forum and 
the evening dinner session to vari- 
ous aspects of the standardization 
field. 

Two General Electric represen- 


tatives, Norman Hanjian and 
James Folev, highlighted the 


forum program with their discus- 
sions of standardization as a vital 
purchasing tool. 


Responsibility Outlined 


Hanjian, whose subject was 
“Standardization—A Prerequisite 
to Clerical Automation,” told the 
group it is a purchasing responsi- 
bility to develop the automation 
concept and determine whether 
automation is feasible under cur- 
rent and future operations. It is 
also a P.A.s_ responsibility to 
recommend and approve expendi- 
tures for standardization pro- 
grams and automatic equipment, 
and keep management informed 
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as to realized savings, he said. 

Foley listed six advantages of 
standardization: 

1. Opens up multiple sources 
of supply where only one existed. 

2. Provides a clear under- 
standing for competitive bidding. 

3. Reduces inventory invest- 
ment and curbs the risk of losses 
from duplications and obsoles- 
cence. 

4. Enables the buyer to pur- 
chase in more economical quan- 
tities and to improve delivery 
through greater availability of 
the product. 

5. Controls inventory by limit- 
ing the amount of capital that 
would be unnecessarily required 
to procure excessively small value 
purchases, and 

6. Improves the possibility for 
quantity discounts and reduces 
rejections. 

Foley said “Value analysts will 
search the field for a standard 
product that can be used in place 
of the special. This will involve 
contacting a number of suppliers 
in a particular field, and may take 


months before a satisfactory solu- 
tion is reached. 

“However, when the survey is 
completed, our job of standardiz- 
ing is just beginning. We must 
then determine how many other 
applications will the new product 
affect? What further standardiza- 
tions can be made? Will the new 
component, material or product 
work in some of the other related 
or non-related products presently 
being manufactured?” 

During the evening session, the 
P.A.s heard from Mather F. 
Harding, American Bosch Arma 
Corp., and E. Philip Kron of 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Importance Emphasizes 
Harding, who is standardiza- 


tion chairman of District 9, 
N.A.P.A., defined standardiza- 
tion as “a work-a-day tool of 


modern management.” He said 
“it has value only if applied vig- 
orously to specific industrial 
problems in such a manner as to 
produce for its user demonstra- 
ble profit.” 

Telling how cost reduction 
through better buying increases 
profits, Kron said “One dollar 
saved in purchasing for the aver- 
age company creates the same 
profit before taxes as about seven 
dollars of increased sales.” He 
emphasized that this situation is 
“a golden opportunity for pur- 
chasing.” 


Purchasing Week 


P.A. Panel Airs 
Savings Subject 


Rockford, Hl.—As an area for 
potential savings to management 
in this highly competitive era, 
“traffic is terrific.” That theme 
was discussed by a panel at the 
March 1|1 meeting of the Rock 
River Valley Purchasing Agents 
Association. 

Moderator for the educational 
meeting was T. C. Hand of Sund- 
strand Magnetic Products Co. 
Panel members included Thomas 
Boint, traffic manager, National 
Lock Co.; Clyde Murray, Rock- 
ford branch manager of Dohrn 
Transfer; and C. E. Bellew, 
traffic counsel for the Rockford 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Speaking from the buyer's 
viewpoint, Boint stressed the dual 
function of a traffic department 
as a transportation consultant, 
acting as a “P. A. for transporta- 
tion,” and as a service depart- 
ment to all other departments, 
but especially for sales and pur- 
chasing. He pointed out the ad- 
vantages of shipments on an 
f. o. b. factory basis, and urged 
the P. A.s to check transportation 
costs on their invoices carefully. 

Murray discussed the P. A.— 
carrier relationship, and enumer- 
ated some of the services avail- 


able to P. A.s from the carriers. 
“Tracing does not expedite a ship- 
ment,” he stressed, adding that 
the best time for expediting is 
before the goods are shipped, 
alerting carriers to watch for it 
and give it special treatment i! 
necessary. He urged that the 
“rush treatment” be reserved fo! 
special occasions, as “expediting 
everything really means expedit- 
ing nothing.” 

The services offered business 
and industry in the area by the 
Transportation Bureau of the 
Rockford Chamber of Commerce 
were Outlined by Bellew. ‘“Mini- 
mum inventories are desirable,” 
he said, “but so are minimum 
transportation costs.” He pointed 
out that consolidation of ship 
ments and increasing orders t 
achieve the next quantity freigh 
rate can yield worthwhile savings 

John Bernard, assistant pur 
chasing agent of Barnes Drill Co. 
discussed his company’s histor) 
and products. 

The nominating committe 
gave its report for the electio1 
to be held April 8. Members 0 
the association will visit th 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co 
plant, Sterling, Ill., on April 15 


If it were not for advertising. 
most purchasing agents would be 
out of a job. The success of 
American business has been due 
to intelligent use of advertising. 
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| Meetings You May Want to Attend 
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First Listing 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Aero- 
nautic Meeting, Aeronautic Production Forum, 
and Aircraft Engineering Display, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, April 8-11. 


American Association of Cost Engineers—Annval 
Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Clevelend, June 16-18. 


National Association of Plumbing Contractors— 
National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30- 
July 3. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Adol- 
phus, Dallas, Oct. 19-21. 


National Business Show—Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


Previously Listed 
MARCH 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute— 
1958 Packaging Machinery and Materials Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, March 
25-28. -« 


American Power Conference—20th Anniversary 
Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 26-28. 


Electrical Industry Show and Electrical Mainte- 
nance Conference — Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles, March 27-29, 


Chicago Electrical Industry Show — 
man, Chicago, March 30-April 1. 


Hotel Sher- 


American Management Association, Manufactur- 
ing Division — Conference on Cost Reduction 
Through Effective Purchasing and Materials Man- 


agement, Palmer House, Chicago, March 31- 
April 2. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., March 31-April 2. 

APRIL 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., April 1-3. 


Material Handling Institute — Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 8. 


Purchasing Agents Association of North Jersey— 


First Annual Purchasing-Sales Dinner, Essex House 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., April 9. 


American Zinc Institute—40th Annual Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, April 
14-15. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ma- 
chine Design Division—Design Conference and 
Engineering Show, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, April 14-17. 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
6th Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
14-18. 


National Petroleum Association — Semiannual 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 16-18. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 
Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
April 27-May 2. 


National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla., April 27-May 2. 


National Screw Machine Products Association— 
25th Anniversary Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 30-May 3. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Tool Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


British Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 
couver, B. C., May 1-10. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Mining Congress - 
Cincinnati, May 5-7. 


Coal Convention, 


American Public Power Association 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


— Annual 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—Western Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


United States World Trade Fair — 2nd Annual 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


Americen Material Handling Society — Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


Electronics Parts Distributors Show—Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, May 19-21. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron and Steel Institute—Annual Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


National Packaging Exposition—Coliseum, New 
York, May 26-30. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


JUNE 


National Industrial Advertisers Association — 
Annual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, June 8-10. 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Assoication of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 


Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii— Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association—Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—fFal! Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept 
22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Annual 
Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23- 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society—Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—é6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


Purchasing Agents of Central lowa — Products 
Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annvual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


American Society for Metals—National Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 
NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


“QUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER/.’ 


We'll Make IT for You! If your hinge requirement is not 
in Hager's line of over 5,000 different types and sizes 
of hinges, write or wire specifications: C. Hager & Sons 
Hinge Mfg. Co., 133 Victor Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Massa 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on100 Years of Experience 
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Best protection against 
rancidity spoilage 


Stsiane BHA 


Oil-and fat-soluble Sustane BHA gives food products 
greatest all-round protection against oxidation, greatest 
carry-through for baked goods and mixes. Not affected 
by other product ingredients. 

Next time, specify Sustane BHA in the tamper-proof, 
weather-proof, easy-to-use, re-sealable metal container. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS or) 


> 30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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Machine Way Wiper 


Protects Machine Tool Ways 


C,R Way Wiper provides positive pro- 
tection wherever metal parts slide over 
ways in close alignment. It wipes the 
ways clean but leaves a thin protective 
oil film. Four types are available in pre- 
drilled 22-in. lengths. Type A is spring- 
loaded Sirvene (synthetic rubber) mem- 
ber enclosed in a metal case. Type B has 
a metal strip bonded to the Sirvene mem- 
ber. Type C is a plain Sirvene member. 
Type D uses a bonded finger spring. 

Price: from $3.75 to $7.40. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1311 Els- 
ton Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. (3/24/58) 


Epoxy Adhesives 
With Electrical Conductivity 


These epoxies are recommended where 
soldering is impractical. Conductivity 
compares with metals. They are supplied 
in paste form and can be cured at room 
temperature, 120 F., or 300 F., depend- 
ing on type. Usable temperature range is 
—65 F. to 500 F. Bond strength above 
2,000 psi. is claimed with metals, plastics, 
glass, ceramics. Thinned, adhesives can 
be used as conductive surface coatings. 

Price: $39 per lb. (one-component ad- 
hesives); $3 per lb. (catalyst for two-com- 
ponent paste); $10 for introductory kit. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Emerson & Cuming Inc., 869 Wash- 
ington St., Canton, Mass. (3/24/58) 


Stub Taps 


For Screw Machines 


Spiral flute stub taps are designed to 
solve problems encountered when using 
standard taps in screw machines. Short 
threaded section and short overall length 
add strength to stub taps. They are avail- 
able in spiral flute (SF-01), regular spiral 
point plug (SP-50), and bottoming spiral 
point (SP-70) styles. Shanks are ground 
to standard fractional dimensions and 
conform to National Screw Machine 
Products Association standards. 

Price: $1.32 to $2.48 (SP-50 & SP-70) 
$1.68 to $3.53 (SF-O1). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Jarvis Corp., Stack St. & Peace Ave., 
Middletown, Conn. (3/24/58) 


Electro-Erosion Machine 
Produces to Small Tolerances 


\gietron AA OS provides a substantial 
reduction in electrode consumption. Re- 
duction is as low as 5% when eroding 
hardened tool or stainless steels with a 
copper electrode. Normal working accur- 
acy is 0.0004 in. Boring capacity is 
from 0.002 in. to 142 in dia. Machine is 
divided into three units: tool proper, gen- 
erator, and pump assembly. Feed and 
operation are regulated by an electro- 
mechanical servo system. 

Price: $5,132. Delivery: starts in May; 
immediate thereafter. 

Cosa Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. (3/24/58) 


Purchasing Week 


Here's your weekly guide to.. 


Aluminum Work Platform 
For Overhead Spot Maintenanc 


Up-Right Tallescope is a_ telescopir 
aluminum work platform for overhe: 
spot maintenance at heights up to 30 { 
Legs are adjustable for uneven floors « 
stairways, and its lightweight allows it t 
be assembled rapidly by one man. Struc 
ture is 29 in. wide for rolling through con- 
gested areas. It separates into three com- 
ponents for storage or transportation 
Machine folds down to roll through doo 
ways, under trusses, pipes, and conveyor: 

Price: from $350 to $500. Delivery 
30 days. 

Up-Right Scaffolds, 1013 Pardee, Ber 
keley, Calif. (3/24/58) 


Spray Equipment 
Cools, Lubricates Cutting Tools 


Multi-Mister sprays coolant and lu- 
bricant on forming and cutting tools. It 
is designed for use with any cutting tool 
to supply a fine mist of coolant liquids or 
light cutting oils at the point of contact 
between the tool and the material. Com- 
pany states that Multi-Mister will increase 
tool life, produce better finishes, save 
coolant material, and make chips cleane1 
and easier to handle. 

Price: from $40 to $77.50, depending 
on capacity, number of nozzles. Delivery: 
immediate. 

DeVilbiss Co., 296 Phillips Ave., To- 
ledo 1, Ohio (3/24/58) 


Anti-Rust Paint 
Sticks to Rusted Metal 


Nacor is a coating reputed to be suit- 
able for use Over most interior or exterio! 
rusty surfaces without necessity of wire 
brushing, scraping, or sandblasting. It 
can be applied by brush, spray, or dip. 
No primer is required. One coat is sut 
ficient for most applications. Paint is 
available in seven colors and is packaged 
in 5-gal. cans and in 30 and 55-gal. 
drums. 

Price: $3.98 per gal. (5-gal.), $3.86 
(30 gal.), $3.78 (55 gal.) in black; $6.56 
(5 gal.), $6.44 (30 gal.), $6.36 (55 gal.) 
in clear and colors. 

National Asphalt Corp., Bulkley Bldg.. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (3/24/58) 


Drill Press 


Magnetic Base Locks to Work 


Bux-Matic portable magnetic dri! 
press has a positive feed and two-spee 
control. Operator fatigue is eliminate 
and drill bit life is increased substantialls 
Hole drilling on production jobs can b 
increased and costs reduced by havin; 
one man operating up to three machine 
simultaneously. Unit is capable of drill 
ing up to 134 in. holes while in any posi 
tion: side wall, overhead, or horizontal 
A 6-ft. safety chain for overhead opera 
tion is included. 

Price: $720. Delivery: beginning late 
April. 

Buck Mfg. Co., 1355 North Tenth St., 
San Jose 12, Calif. (3/24/58) 
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Cold Weather Face Shield 
Offers Comfort in Icy Winds 


No. 40 cold weather face shield for 
men working out of doors during winter 
is designed to block wintry winds and al- 
low the wearer to breathe comfortably 
and easily without fogging the window. 
Design permits the wearer to breathe out- 
side air yet never have his face exposed 
to the wind. Face shield is mounted on 
an oversized headgear for use over a 
parka hood or stocking cap. For easy 
adjustment, the headgear can be instantly 
set to any one of 32 fractional head sizes. 

Price: $8.25. Delivery: immediate. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co., 232 
W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Hl. (3/24/58) 


Cargo Cushions 
Inflate, Replace Shoring 


Brace-Fast cargo cushions are used to 
fill the voids in loaded freight cars, 
trucks, and air- and sea-cargo compart- 
ments, replacing conventional shoring 
and bracing. The inflatable cushions ab- 
sorb shock and prevent impact damage to 
shipments. When inflated the cushions 
are firm and have a definite shape, but 
they adjust readily to cargo of any size 
or shape, and to uneven stacking. Three 
sizes may be used alone or in multiples. 

Price: $64.50 (4x4 ft.), $69.50 (4x5), 
$79.50 (4x6). Delivery: immediate to 
2 wk. 

N. Y. Rubber Corp., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (3/24/58) 


Heavy-Duty Router 
Operates by Direct Drive 


l-hp. router is designed to perform 
intricate joinery and cabinet work and 
features a micrometer-type depth adjust- 
ment for accurate, quick setting, and 
easy handling. Because of direct drive 
no gears are necessary and speeds range 
up to 22,000 rpm. Additional built-in 
features include heavy-duty ball bearings 
which are permanently lubricant-sealed 
and a positive grip collet-type chuck. The 
chuck is tightened with two wrenches 
which are supplied as standard equip- 
ment. 

Price: $69.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 4, 
Md. (3/24/58) 


Filing Cabinet 
Expedites Filing Operation 


Simplifile is an all-steel cabinet said 
to be designed to save floor space and to 
hold more filing material. It can fit into 
close quarters, awkward spots or any 
area in which space is limited. Simplifile 
affords visibility and accessibility of filing 
content. All folded edges can be seen at 
a glance and every folder, no matter where 
it may be placed on the shelves, is easy 
to file and easy to find. Both the top and 
top door furnish surfaces for several peo- 
ple to work simultaneously. 

Price: about $90. Delivery: immediate. 
Rockaway Metal Products Corp., 1270 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. (3/24/58) 


Purchasing 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Serpentine Bender 
Handles Up To 40-Ft. Long Tubing 


Model S Bend-Ex bends thin wall COp- 
per and aluminum tubing up to 180 deg. 
at speeds that range up to 900 bends per 
hour. Complicated serpentine bends are 
said to be possible. Operation is simple 
and set-ups are easily made. Bend-Ex S 
is equipped with fully-automatic head, 
feed, and table return and has a quick- 
change angle selector. It is completely 
air operated. Model Ben-Ex S produces 
wrinkle-free bends on 0.017-in. wall tub- 
ing. 

Price: $7,500. Delivery: 6 wk. 

Paul Machine Tool Div. of Paul Ma- 
chine Tool & Die Works, 4600 South 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. (3/24/58) 


Dc. to Ac. Static Inverters 
For Battery Operation of Motors 


Transistorized inverters are valuable 
for mobile applications and aircraft 
equipment because of their light weight 
(as light as 2 oz. per v.a.), compact size 
(as small as 74 cu. in. per v.a.), and high 
efficiency (up to 98%). Units are avail- 
able that operate from 6 v. dc. or 12 v. 
de. or 28 v. de. or 64 v. dc. They come 
in two main categories: sinusoidal or 
Square wave outputs, each being available 
in single or three phase. 

Price: from $150 a single unit. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Universal Transistor Products Corp., 
17 Brooklyn Ave., Westbury, N. Y. 
(3/24/58) 


Autoclave Impregnation Units 
With Automatic Safety Control 


Model P-200 series is a line of twin- 
autoclave impregnation units designed 
with fully automatic control for maximum 
operation safety. Units are engineered 
for batch impregnations of pressure cast- 
ings of all kinds. Packaged machines can 
be used with either plastic or metal oxide 
type sealing materials. Equipment con- 
sists of a large sealant supply tank, a 
rim-spray rinsing tank, and two auto- 
clave-type sealing tanks. Integral plat- 
form design provides waist-high access 
to controls. 

Price: from $10,000. Delivery: 2 weeks. 

Prenco Mfg. Corp., 507 E. 10 Mile 
Rd., Hazel Park, Mich. (3/24/58) 


Neutral Valve 
Available in 3 and 4-way Types 


Lever-operated, ¥2 in. NPT, 1,000 psi., 
neutral valves are especially designed for 
use with raw cold water, oil, or glycol- 
base fluids. Valves are used for control- 
ling press loading lift tables and in similar 
applications where tight sealing and leak- 
fee operation are required. All ports are 
closed in neutral position. Valve body is 
Navy M bronze, seats, and stems are 
stainless steel and centering springs are 
Inconel. Molded Hycar packers provide 
tight sealing and good resistance to wear. 

Price: $151.50. Delivery: 2 weeks. 

Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., 454 Morgan 
Ave., Akron 11, Ohio (3/24/58) 
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Electronics Industry to Increase 


ransistor Output to 80% by 


More Products for Sale Will Feature Transistors; Tiny Devices 


to Take Over Functions of Vacuum Tubes; Both Methods Have 


Drawbacks, Advantages; Redesigning Will Be Emphasized 


New 


12¢ 


York——Last year about 
o of the new electronic prod- 
ucts offered by manufacturers 
contained transistors. By 1967, 
the experts feel, that figure will 
go up to 80% —about half for in- 
dustrial applications. In_ the 
meantime more of the products 
you will be asked to buy will fea- 
ture transistors. 

They've been called everything 
from “electronic miracles” to 
“substitutes for vacuum tubes.” 
Both are far from the truth. 

eSmallness is the first thing 
that strikes the observer. Signals 
are amplified by a transistor in a 
tiny slice of material about as big 
as a pinhead. Leads, a mount, 
and structural support add little 
to the transistors size. 

e Transistor efficiency is 50% 
or better. In some types of ampli- 
fiers efficiency goes as high as 
75%.  Cathode-type — electron 
tubes, on the other hand, have an 
efficiency range of 5 to 10%. 

You have to supply continuous 
power to vacuum-tube heaters. 
Transistors require no_ heater 
power. Tubes have high internal 
losses; you get out of a tube much 
less than you put in. Transistors, 
on the other hand, have low in- 
ternal losses. 

© Power comes from a tube in 
terms of high voltage at low cur- 
rent. Transistors are high-current 
devices. As such they can operate 
contactors, solenoids, clutches, 
and motors where you need high 
current to perform work. 

Transistors need no warm-up 
time. As soon as you flip the 
switch, they go into operation. 

e Tube filaments, like filament 
in ordinary light bulbs, eventually 
burn out. Transistors do not have 
this problem. Unless you abuse 
or overload them, their operating 
characteristics do not change dur- 
ing their life. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for 
equipment, services, and merchandise 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 

RATES 
insertion. Contract 
Subject agency 
cash discount 


new 


$17.15 per advertising inch, per 


rates on 
commission 


request 
and 2% 


Buy the 


Best... 
for LESS! 


Queen City 
grinders and buffers 


Priced 20 to 30% under competing tools, 

they're built to stand up under the hardest 

use. 30-Day Trial Offer! Complete range of 

Grinders and Buffers . . . floor and bench 

types ... in sizes from 3 to 10 H. P. 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


QUEEN CITY MACHINE TOOL CO. 
3918 Kellogg Ave. - Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


PAINT STRAINERS 
For STRAINING LACQUERS, ENAMELS, 
PAINTS or VARNISHES 


Made of heavy paper stock with 
cloth inserts in various meshes. 
6” In diameter. 


LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 


Box 175-E CU 6-1463 MATTAPAN, MASS. 
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Two basic parts make up a 
transistor: a tiny slice of a semi- 
conductor (material that will con- 
duct electricity in one direction 
only) and three electrodes at- 
tached to the semiconductor. 
The electrodes divide the semi- 
conductor into three sections. 
Each section corresponds to a 
certain basic element of the 
vacuum tube. 

The transistor’s input section 
functions much the same as the 
tube’s cathode. Both supply elec- 
trons. The central, or control, 
section compares to the control 
grid of a tube. They both control 
the flow of electrons much like a 
valve controls the flow of water. 

The last, or output, section acts 
like the plate in a tube. It collects 
electrons flowing through the 
transistor from the input section, 
only those electrons permitted to 
flow by the central section. 

Here’s how you get 
work out of a transistor: 

eAs a simple amplifier. A 
weak signal coming into the con- 
trol section regulates the flow of 
electrons through the transistor. 
A strong current is fed to the out- 
put section. But it just stays there 
until there is a flow of electrons 
from the input through the con- 
trol section. 

The electron flow through the 
control section sets the transistor 
working. The strong current now 
takes on the characteristics of the 
weak signal. Thus the transistor 
has amplified the weak signal to 
the point where it can do some 
work. 

eAs a rectifier. Because a 
semiconductor has the property 
of permitting electricity to flow in 
one direction only, 1t can be used 
as a rectifier. Alternating current, 
say at a frequency of 60 cps., 
changes its direction of flow 60 
times each second. Feed it to a 
transistor, or for that matter cer- 
tain types of vacuum tubes, and 
it will emerge as a direct current 
flowing in one direction only. 

Chief drawback to the transis- 
tor its its inability to function at 
high temperatures. The upper 
limit for germanium transistors is 
about 100C.; for silicon, it is 
about 175C. Circuitry can be 
made to compensate for the ef- 
fects of high temperature, but at 
a sacrifice of power output. 

Heat comes from two sources: 
surrounding atmosphere and from 
the current flow in the transistor 
itself. Fans or blowers must be 
used in some installations to keep 
the transistor cool. Low-power 
transistors usually present little 
problems. But power transistors 
generate much heat and must be 
protected. 

Because of the cooling prob- 
lem, transistor power supplies 
may require more space than 
equivalent vacuum tube circuits. 
The allowable operating tempera- 
ture of the transistor is some 
300C. lower than that for a tube. 


useful 


It also gets rid of its heat slower 
than a tube. So for equal power 
outputs, the transistor requires 
more cooling equipment. 

Tubes far surpass transistors 
in power capacity. You can buy 
a tube as large as you need—al- 
most without limit. Tubes can be 
made to handle as much as 
500,000 w. at high frequencies. 
The transistor is presently limited 
to about 20 w. 

But transistors have been mov- 
ing in on markets long dominated 
by the vacuum tube. Several elec- 
tronic computers introduced this 
year have what amounts to all- 
transistor circuits. Some control 
manufacturers are using the de- 
vices in their products. But last- 
year sales of transistors - still 
measure only 6% of unit sales of 
vacuum tubes. 

Transistor producers are push- 
ing redesign of more electronic 
devices with use of the transistor 
in mind. They hope that rede- 
sign will make the new devices 
perform the same work with less 
power and thus broaden their 
outlets for transistors. 

If you are looking for more in- 
formation, here’s a partial list of 
transistor suppliers: 

Amperex Electronic, Hicksville, 
L. I.; Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Eatontown, N. J.; Centralab, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; CBS-Hytron Div., 
Danvers, Mass.; General Electric 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; General 
Transistor Corp., N. Y.; P. R. 


Mallory & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Motorola, Inc., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Philco Corp., Landsdale, 
Penn.; Radio Corp. of America, 
Camden, N. J., Raytheon Mfg. 
Co., Newtown, Mass.; Sarkes 
Tarzian Inc., Bloomington, Ind.; 
Sylvania Electric, Woburn, Mass.; 
Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, 


Tex.; Tung-Sol Electric Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; Westinghouse 


Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fiuorine Rubber 
Defies Heat 


Wilmington, Del.—A new type 
of synthetic rubber is designed to 
help meet the need for heat- 
resistant materials. Its maker, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
calls it Viton. Basic ingredient in 
Viton is fluorine. Standout fea- 
ture is the material's ability to re- 
sist oils, fuels, hydraulic fluids, 
and solvents at temperatures 
above 400F. Largest single use 
to date has been for seals and 
gaskets in aircraft. Company offi- 
cials say there is also a market 
for Viton in such products as 
hose, protective clothing, aircraft 
fuel cell liners, insulations, 
pumps, and truck engine valve 
stem seals. Viton’s present price 
is pegged at $15 a lb. 
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Forged Quartz Cuts Waste for Special Shapes 


Hillside, N. J—A new fusing process lets Amersil Quartz Diy. 
Englehard Industries, Inc., produce forgeable blanks of quartz 
Material is available as briquets, rods, cylinders, and prisms. Shape 
can be ground into lenses, prisms, furnace windows. Amersil say 
the forged blanks save up to 95% of wastage with normal grinding 
Complex shapes like guided-missile domes (left) can be forged t 
order. 


This Week's 


Product 
Perspective “~~ 


Industrial fabrics are no newcomers to most plants. A look 
around yours should turn up fabrics in such products as wiping 
cloths and belting. What's new, though, is the applications for 
synthetics that are opening up. 


Rayon is still the lowest-cost fiber available for many industrial 
applications. (Rayon staple sells for 1-3¢ a Ib. less than cotton.) 
Tire cord is the biggest outlet, but rayon faces stiff competition 
from nylon. Industrial belts and hoses rank next as an outlet 
for the material. 

Producers are aiming their research at other higher-strength 
yarns. Some are already available: Fortisan, Fortisan 36 (Cel- 
anese) new high-tenacity yarns are hunting industrial uses. Possi- 
bilities include V-belts, tarpaulins, safety belts, fire hoses, elec- 
trical insulation, military tenting. Super Rayflex (American 
Viscose) offers high strength. Super Suprenka (American Enka) 
is being primed for the tire-cord market. 


Nylon is expanding rapidly into industrial fabrics. Here are 
some examples: coated fabrics for truck covers, sports arenas, 
inflatable buildings, electrical insulation. Nylon rope costs more 
initially but outlasts manila rope. 

The widening search for high-temperature environment mate- 
rials has uncovered another nylon application. Nylon- and 
Orlon-reinforced phenolic plastic withstand high temperatures 
better than glass or asbestos-reinforced plastics. First application 
is likely to be in missiles and high-speed aircraft, but you can 
expect some electrical devices to use the reinforced phenolic 
plastic. 


Both the acrylics and polyesters have excellent opportunities 
in industry. The acrylics, generally, do not have the strength of 
the polyesters. But applications are much the same. They are 
used as filters, reinforcement for plastics, and insulation. 

Polyester combined with nylon for better belting fabric is com- 
ing. But it is at least two years away. You'll see more filters 
made of both materials for use in chemical and food processing, 
and in air cleaners. Right now there’s intensive use of both in 
dust collectors. 

For plastic laminations, the polyesters and acrylics provide 
good surface, abrasion resistance, chemical resistance, and good 
electrical resistance. The acrylics will find more outlets in lami- 
nations designed for extreme weather conditions. 

Six acrylics are available (the first three are brand new): Cres- 
lan (American Cyanamid), Verel (Tennessee Eastman), Zefran 
(Dow), Orlon (DuPont), Acrilan (Chemstrand), Dynel (Union 
Carbide). 

DuPont has had the polyester field to itself for some time with 
Dacron. But Tennessee Eastman is now readying its polyester 
T-900. 


Next week Product Perspective explores industrial fabrics made 


from glass, vinyl, polyethylene, and several other materials. 
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Hand Lifter 
Lifts Up to 20 Lb. By Vacuum 


Compact hand unit has been designed 
primarily for lifting small, light objects 
such as dishes, cans, sheets of glass, metal 
stampings, plastic sheets, etc. A special 
neoprene seal (handles hot objects up 
to 200F.) contacts the surface of the ob- 
ject to be lifted, allowing a vacuum to be 
pulled by means of the vacuum pump and 
motor unit provided. This causes the 
lifter to be attached rigidly to the object 
as though they were one piece. 

Price: $27 (hand lifter only). $147 
(complete outfit). Delivery: 2 days. 

International Staple & Machine Co., 
Box 270, Herrin, Hl. (3/24/58) 


Concrete Test Machine 
Has 350,000 Lb. Capacity 


Model LT-600 is designed for testing 
concrete and concrete products in com- 
pression flexure. Machine is equipped 
with standard accessories for testing 2x2 
in. to 6x12 in. cylinders or block up to 
Sx12x18 in. in compression, beams and 
lintels up to 8x8x48 in. in flexure, and 
bricks in compression and modulus of 
rupture. Low pressure gage is calibrated 
in lb. from 0 to 60,000. High pressure 
gage is calibrated 0 to 350,000 Ib. Load- 
ing speed is variable Over a wide range. 

Price: from $2,950 to $3,750. Delivery: 
about 4 wk. 

Forney’s, Inc., P.O. Box 310, New 


Castle, Pa. (3/24/58) 


Miniature Counter 
Electrical, Visual Readout 


Model 7102 3 counter is bi-directional, 
with either potentiometers or contacts op- 
posite each wheel. It totalizes positive and 
negative pulses. Continuous-voltage out- 
puts from each number wheel are pro- 
portional to the number indicated in the 
counter window. Three or five decades of 
contact closures representing number 
shown on counter wheels can operate 
printers, punches, recorders. The size of 
the miniature counter is only 134 x3x3 in. 

Price: trom $620 to $700. Delivery: 
immediate to 6 wk. 

Digitran Co., 45 W. Union St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (3/24/58) 


Rods and Tubes 
Of Rolled Reinforced Plastic 


Rods and tubes of rolled reinforced 
plastic are said to provide axial compres- 
sive strength of 76,000 psi. Tubes have 
been produced capable of withstanding 
10,000 psi. external pressure at a tem- 
perature of 300 F. Plastic resins include 
epoxies, polyesters, phenolics, and diallyl 
phthalate. Reinforcements may be glass, 
cotton, dacron, nylon, orlon or paper. 
Diameters up to 8 in. are available in any 
wall thickness. 

Prices: Start at $4. Delivery: up to 
8-ft. lengths available in 2-6 wk; up to 
40 ft. in 6-8 wk. 

Plasteco, Inc., P.O. Box 9123, Hous- 
ton, Texas. (3/24/58) 
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Heavy-Weight Walkie Truck 
Has 15,000-Lb. Capacity 


WPY-15 is a low-lift pallet transporte! 
which packs maximum strength in mini- 
mum space. Its motor is a silicone-wound 
class H which resists deterioration from 
overheating. Its battery compartment Is 
large enough to take a power supply up 
to 6 cells of 23 plate with 792 amp.-hr 
capacity. Forks are 5 ft. high in low posi- 
tion and have a 5% in. lift. Tandem 
steel load wheels in the fork assembly help 
distribute the weight more evenly ove! 
the trucking surface. Each fork ts 7 in. 
wide. 

Price: $3,780. Delivery: 10 to 12 wk. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. (3/24/58) 


Automatic Calculators 
With Only One Set of Keys 


Automatic Printing calculator is a ten- 
key machine that divides, multiplies, adds, 
and subtracts automatically at a flick of a 
master control. Operator moves Simpla- 
key to function desired then enters the 
figures on the keyboard as one would 
write them on paper. Essential figures 
are printed on tape for permanent record. 

Price: $535 (Special Automatic Print- 
ing Calculator); $435. (Special Mult-O- 
Matic Calculator). Delivery: 2 to 4 kw. 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Ill. (3/24/58) 


Miniature Potentiometer 
Has Calibrated Dial 


Potentiometer is calibrated twice, radi- 
ally for side reading and on end for end 
reading. It has equal graduations from 
Q to 10 in the 300 deg.-winding angle of 
the potentiometer. Scribe line on the base 
acts as an index. Brush is phased so that 
zero graduation on dial is in line with 
scribe line at 0 deg. rotation. Terminals 
are located on a 0.1 in. grid used in 
printed circuitry, with terminal numbers 
clearly marked. Units are in anodized 
aluminum Cases. 

Price: $15 a unit. Delivery: from 4 to 
6 wk. 

Waters Mig., Inc., Boston Post Rd., 
Wayland, Mass. (3/24/58) 


Cleanable Liquid Chillers 


Installed Outdoors or Indoors 


ACI-AA packaged liquid chillers of 3 
to 15-hp. rating can be installed anywhere 
simply by hooking water and electrical 
connections. They can be used for au 
conditioning offices, homes, etc., as well 
as for industry. For installation no pip- 
ing-up of refrigerant lines is required, 
which eliminates the entry of moisture or 
dirt into the system. System is preset and 
regulated at factory for automatic opera- 
tion. Five air-cooled models are available. 

Price: from about $800 to $3,000. De- 
livery: immediate. 

American Coils Co., Farmingdale, N. J. 
(3/24/58) 
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Packaging—A to Z 


Glossary cf Packaging Terms. Pub- 
lished by the Packaging Institute, 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


323 pp. $6.75 


[he Glossary s content extends 
beyond the scope of the usual 
technical or industrial dictionary. 
It is almost a course in packaging. 

For instance, its definition of 
“vacuum packaging” occupies 
nearly a full page, and outlines 
the basic concepts, materials 
used, and standards of accept- 
ability of vacuum packages. 

A valuable feature of the book 
is an appendix discussing con- 
tainer dimensions. It tells how to 
determine dimensions of paper, 
pouch-style and textile bags, 
squeeze bottles, wooden barrels, 
corrugated and solid fiber boxes, 
wirebound boxes and _ crates, 
nailed wooden boxes, metal cans, 


folding cartons, fiber drums, 
metal pails and drums, glass con- 
tainers, paper shipping sacks, 


liquid-tight paper containers and 
collapsible metal tubes. Answers 
to many of the purchasing execu- 
tive’s packaging problems can be 
found here. 

The appendix contains com- 
plete discussion of problems and 
factors involved in determining 
dimensions of various types of 
bags. 


A Beginning in Economics 


Selected Reading in Economics. By 
C. Lowell Harriss. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
546 pp. Price: $3.95. 


This book is designed for stu- 
dents and beginners in econom- 
ics. It covers some important 
areas of economics, old and new. 
Alfred Marshall discusses eco- 
nomic laws; David Ricardo writes 
of “Pure Rent: The Classic 
View.” There’s Thomas Malthus’ 
“The Theory of Population” and 
John Maynard Keynes on the 
subject of money. 

Articles with emphasis on cur- 
rent economics include “Criteria 
of a Good Tax System” by the 
author, “The Enterprising Spirit” 
by the Royal Bank of Canada, 
“Gadgets to Spur Saving in Time 
of Inflation” by the First National 
City Bank and ““Economic Reality 
and Farm Policy,” by Ezra Taft 
Benson. Some of the articles stand 
alone; some are paired to pres- 
ent Opposing views on the same 
topic. The book is well edited and 
can be easily read. It could be a 
good primer for anyone looking 
for thorough grounding in eco- 
nomics. 


When a Woman Buys 


What Makes Women Buy. By Janet 
Wolff. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, iInc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 294 pp. Price: 
$6.00. 


Mrs. Wolff, Copy Group Head 
of J. Walter Thompson advertis- 
ing agency takes a somewhat 
“motivational research” point of 
view of the weaker sex. This book 
covers a rather wide area of mar- 
keting, advertising, and purchas- 
ing territory, based on fragments 
of statistical studies. 
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Many broad generalizations, 
long known to the “Hidden Per- 
suader”™ set, are briefly presented 
and explained. They can be of 
great value to any businessman 
who is, or expects to be concerned 
with selling to the distaff side. 

Beyond this, the author makes 
some excellent specific motiva- 
tional points in areas from saving 
habits and the desire for individ- 
uality to the effects of television 
and product competition on 
women’s buying habits. One im- 
portant and enlightening section 
deals with the five major groups 
of women; adolescents, house- 
wives, working wives and moth- 
ers, single women, and the ma- 
ture female. It analyzes their 
problems, buying habits, and mo- 
tivations. 

Other 
women’s 
thinking, 
shopping, 
cate with 


major topics include: 
lives today, female 
patterns of living and 
and how to communi- 
today’s women. 


“Dura-Weve” paper towel is de- 
scribed in 6-page brochure, Form 
No. 2202. Some of its uses in- 
clude headrest covers for airlines 
and railroads, hand towels for 
hotels and motels, and disposable 
garments for hospitals and clinics. 
Brochure is available from Scott 
Paper Co., Industrial Planning 
Dept., Chester, Pa. 


The use of Emeri-Crete Kure on 
new and old concrete floors is 
described in data sheet. The data 
sheet explains how new curing 
agent permits later resilient tiling 
without requiring special cleaning 
techniques. Time and cost factors 
are also discussed. Copies can 
be obtained from Walter Maguire 
Co., 60 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y¥. 


Fastener specifications, engineer- 
ing drawings, applications, and 
installation information is pro- 


vided in 40-page catalog. Data 
on the new Hinge-Lock and 


Spring-Loaded Link-Lock is also 
given. Catalog can be obtained 
by writing Sales Dept., Simmons 
Fastener Corp., North Broadway, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Typical production applications 
of sealing lap seam joints, keep- 
ing insulation in place, bonding 
rubber to metal, protecting 
structural parts, deadening 
squeaks and noise with adhesives, 
coatings and sealers are described 
in 4-page catalog. Catalog is 
available from Adhesives, Coat- 
ings & Sealers Div., Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 423 Piquette 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Nicrobraz 150 high-temperature 
brazing alloy is described in 2- 
color data sheet, No. 21. Nomi- 
nal composition, metallurgical 
properties, engineering properties 
and application recommendations 
are covered. Photos of actual 
specimens used in flow tests, duc- 
tility tests and shear tests are in- 
cluded. Copies are available from 
Stainless Processing Div. of Wall 
Colmonoy Corp., 19345 John R. 
St., Detroit 3, Mich. 


Wire and cable line is described 
in 6-page brochure TWC _ 57. 


Descriptive information, includ- 


Profitable Reading tor P.A.s 


ing Operating specifications Is 
given. Special section outlines the 
various multi-conductor cables. 
Brochure is available from Will- 
iam Brand & Co., Inc., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 


Chemical conversion coatings for 
aluminum are described in Bulle- 
tin 1424-A. Advantages of the 
coatings, methods of application, 
and equipment used in the pro- 
cesses is discussed. Bulletin lists 
type metal products treated and 
includes convenient _ selection 
chart. Copies are available from 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler 1, Pa. 


Practical tips on how to keep saw, 
chain, bars, and sprockets in 
working condition are described 
in 20-page manual entitled “Trou- 
ble-Shooting Guide.” Booklet 
discusses proper chain assembly, 
chisel care, prevention and cure 
of chain stretch, plus lubrication 
and cleaning tips. Booklet is 
available from Atkins Saw Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Mechanized materials handling 
techniques are described in 16- 
page catalog. Palletless handling, 
palletized shipments and _ solu- 
tions to multi-level handling 
problems are discussed. Copies 
can be obtained from Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., Dept. 
R8-5, 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. 


Purchasing guide to plastic sheets, 
rods and tubes for all applications 
is contained in 1958 Almac Plas- 
tics Catalog and Price List. Cat- 
alog covers Plexiglas, vinyl, ace- 
tate, phenolics, polyethylene, 
polystyrene Nylon, Kel-F and 
Lucite in all commercial forms. 
Catalog is available from Almac 
Plastics, Inc., 600 Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. 


Thirteen standard vibratory feed- 
ers, three hydraulic and/or pneu- 
matic feeders, and spiral elevator 
feeders are described in 32-page 
booklet. It contains schematic 
layouts and feeder applications. 
Copies are available from Syn- 
tron Co., 936 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa. 


Design requirements for anti- 
friction bearings of unusual 
shapes and sizes, and current in- 
formation on suitable bearing 
component materials for high- 
temperatures, corrosion _ resist- 
ance, non-magnetic properties, 
and other specialized operating 
conditions, are described in Bul- 
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“Reading Maketh a Full Man’’—Baco } 


letin AFB-2. Bulletin is available 
from Industrial Tectonics, Inc., 
3686 Jackson Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Electronic, magnetic and electri- 
cal alloys are described in 64- 
page book. Technical informa- 
tion covers physical constants, 
mechanical properties, working 
instructions, heat treatment and 
corrosion resistance in all cate- 
gories. Book is available from 
Carpenter Steel Co., 3023 West 
Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Mill product availabilities is given 
in 24-page brochure. Useful data 
on aluminum characteristics, fab- 
ricating and finishing techniques, 
mechanical and physical proper- 
ties of alloys, and company serv- 
ices to customers is also included. 
Brochure is available from Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
Inc., Dept. NR-4, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Hl. 


Blast cleaning, finishing, and shot 
peening ideas utilizing the airless 


abrasive blast method is de- 
scribed in 28-page handbook. 


Cleaning of castings, forgings and 
heat treated parts; deflashing of 
plastic moldings; reconditioning 
of auto parts, brake shoes, gas 
cylinders, and steel drums; de- 
scaling of steel mill products such 
as sheet, strip, wire rod, slabs and 
billets, etc. are covered. Booklet 
is available from Wheelabrator 
Corp.. Mishawaka, Ind. 


High-strength alloy tubing for ap- 
plications requiring strength at 
high temperatures is described in 
Bulletin 70. Bulletin gives chem- 
ical composition, physical and 
mechanical properties and pro- 
duction limits for the 16 super 
alloys in the line. Copies are 
available from Superior Tube 
Co., 1856 Germantown Ave., 


Norristown, Pa. 


Automatic controls is described 
in catalog entitled “Automation 
Controls.” Counting devices, 
switches, electric valves, actu- 
ators, relays, limit controls, time 
switches, and various accessory 
equipment is included. Catalog is 
available from General Controls 
Co., Glendale, Calif. 


Valves are described in illustrated 
bulletin. It covers service ratings, 
dimensional drawings for each 
type WSP valve and a view of a 
globe valve with matching text 
for each component. Bulletin is 
available from Walworth Co., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Automatic soot blowing contr: | 
systems are described in 16-pa; 

bulletin +1029. Engineering d 

scriptions of both Vulcan Sele 

tive-Sequence and Vulcan Aut 

matic-Sequential insert-type pan 

controllers are illustrated. Bull 
tin is available from Copes-Vul 
can Div., Blaw-Knox Co., Erie 4 
Pa. 
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Machining operations that can be 
completed in one chucking are 
described in Bulletin EC. Bulletin 
can be obtained from Hardinge 
Brothers, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 


Horizontal vibrating screens are 
described in 24-page bulletin, 
07B6330B. Design and construc- 
tion features are discussed. Bulle- 


tin also describes “Sta-Kleen” 
deck used primarily for dry 
screening moist coal, and the 


*“Thermo-Deck” unit used on vi- 


brating screens handling fine, 
moist materials. Copies are avail- 
able from Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 


waukee 1, Wis. 


Transportation and distribution 
problems are explored in book- 
let titled, “A Question of Distri- 
bution.” Material is drawn from 
a study made by Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Booklet is 
published by Trans-World Air- 
lines, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Prefinished metals are discussed 
in 24-page catalog. Metals can be 
stamped, formed, drawn, and as- 
sembled without damaging finish. 
Many finishes are available. Cata- 
log can be obtained from Ameri- 
can Nickeloid Co., Peru, Il. 


Tachometers are described in 
booklet #58. Featured are a 
series of line drawings with di- 
mensions showing various ways 
in which tachometers may be in- 
stalled in different applications 
Booklet is published by Jones 
Motrola Corp., P.O. Box 825, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Stabilized Crystolon ceramics 
bulletin describes the physica! 
properties of three new engineer- 
ing materials. They are CRYS- 
TOLON “N” (nitride bonded) 
CRYSTOLON “R” (recrystalized 
or self-bonded) and CRYS- 
TOLON “C” (a coating). These 
three ceramics have been devel- 
oped to meet the need for mate- 
rials able to withstand tempera- 
tures too severe for metals. Bulle- 
tin 686 NP 1 can be obtained 
from New Products Dept., Nor- 


ton Co., Worcester 6, Mass. 
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High-Speed Printer 


Reproduction machine is de- 
signed for high-volume users of 
diazoprints of engineering and 
architectural drawings. Hi-Q 
Diazoprocessor prints and de- 
velops materials at speeds up to 
125 ft.-per-minute. High-speed 
exposures are made possible by 
a 150 w.-per-in. mercury vapor 
lamp. In the Tecnifax developer, 
the sensitized material travels 
completely around the developing 
tank. As a result, several times 
the development capacity is made 
available in the same amount of 
space, making it possible to de- 
velop any material at the same 
speed at which it is exposed. 
Price: $15,000. Delivery: 8 wk. 
Tecnifax Corp., 195 Appleton 
St., Holyoke, Mass. (3/24/58) 


Mercury Lamps 


A line of Colortone deluxe 
white mercury vapor lamps is 
available for all general lighting 
applications. In 400-, 700-, and 
1,000-w. sizes, the line covers 
initial output requirements from 
15,000 to 41,500 lumens. De- 
velopment of the lamps was made 
possible by a combination of 
additive and subtractive color 
correction. Electric discharge in 
the inner quartz arc tube pro- 
duces natural blue-green-white 
light together with the ultra- 
violet radiations of the mercury 
spectrum. The bulb is coated on 
the inside with a phosphor that 
converts the ultraviolet to rich 
red light while a permanent pink- 
purple lustre on the outside of 
the lamp filters out the excess of 
yellow-green rays. Price: $28 to 


$33 (400 w.); $55 (700 w.); $60 
and $61 (1,000 w.). Delivery: 
30 to 60 days. Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., Lamp Div., Mac- 
Arthur Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(3/24/58) 


Power Transformers 


Power transformers are de- 


signed for use with low-voltage 
transistor power supply. Operat- 
ing on 12 to 14 v. de. input with 
voltages 


output from 250 to 
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600 vy. de., these transformers 
provide 80 to 85% efficiency for 
the entire supply which operates 
in the 2,000 cycle region. Price: 
from $8.34 to $15. Delivery: 
immediate. Triad Transformer 
Corp., 4055 Redwood Ave., 
Venice, Calif. (3/24/58) 


Tube Benders 


Combination tube benders 
bend both hard and soft tubing 
and handle from 2 to 7 sizes. 
Sizes of tubing bent range from 
44 in. O.D. to % in. O.D. 
Benders make bend up to 180 
deg. and can be used for copper, 
aluminum, steel, or _ stainless 
steel tubing. Benders for four 
or more sizes of tubing are fur- 
nished in metal kits. Benders are 
adapted for bending the various 
sizes of tubing by changing the 
forming wheel and the tube. 
Price: $77 (260-FH). Delivery: 
immediate. Imperial Brass Mfg. 
Co., 6300 W. Howard St., Chi- 
cago 31, Ill. (3/24/58) 


Ultrasonic Cleaner 


The 150 gal. capacity DR- 
2000 AH system features a clean- 
ing tank measuring 3 ft. sq. by 
2.5 ft. deep which is fitted with 
an array of twenty bottom- 
mounted transducers. These are 
driven by a_ simplified pulsed 
electronic generator delivering 
8,000 w. peak power. Either 
solvent- or water detergent-solu- 
tions can be used. Compact, 
trouble-free generator provided 
with the DR-2000 AH system op- 
erates from 220 or 440 v., 50/60 
cps., single phase power lines 
and delivers 2,000 w. average 
power output with an overall con- 
version efficiency of better than 


$0. Price: about $6,000. De- 
livery: immediate. Acoustica 
Associates, Inc., 26 Windsor 


Avenue, Mineola, L. LL, N. Y. 
(3/24/58) 


Belt Weigher 


Pneu-Weigh is used for meas- 
urement and control of flow of 
dry materials at low to medium 
rates from 0 to 3,000 Ib. per min. 
Pneu-Weigh operates over a 
10:1 range, which can be con- 
verted to 50:1 by the variable 
speed belt drive. Its accuracy is 
held within plus or minus 42% 
of the maximum rate. Design 
features positive chain drive to 
eliminate slippage, and continu- 
ous integration which totalizes 
correctly regardless of belt speed. 
Price: starts at $2,000 (integrator, 
totalizer, recorder, remote panel 
and controls are extra). Delivery: 
immediate. Omega Machine Co., 
Div. of B-I-F Industries, Inc., 
345 Harris Ave., Providence 1, 
R. I. (3/24/58) 


Machine-Mounting 
System 


Air Mount basically is a simple 
air container of nylon-reinforced 
neoprene and cast aluminum, 
fitted with a pressure indicating 
gage. Air Mounts are designed 
to support and indicate loads 
from 500 to 12,000 Ib. each 
with a 100 psi. air supply. Units 
are light in weight and easily 
handled by one man in making 
installations. Device can be 
moved from one machine to an- 
other. Price: $137.50. Delivery: 
2 wk. Pneumatic Suspensions 
Co., 18431 James Couzens High- 
way, Detroit 35, Mich. (3/24/58) 


Stereo Microscope 


Stereo microscope instrument 
with long range extension arm 
provides up to 3 in. working dis- 
tance. Microscope has two sets 
of objectives on a rotating turret. 
Standard pair of wide field 10X 
Kellner eyepieces provide 23 
power and 40 power magnifica- 
tion. Heavy base allows the in- 
strument to swing around, move 
up or down, or rotate on its axis 
for greater flexibility in indi- 
vidual applications. Heavy weight 
of base and rigid construction as- 
sures steady support for vibra- 
tion free image. Price: $144.50 
(microscope available separately 
at $99.50). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. Edmund Scientific Co., Bar- 
ington, N. J. (3/24/58) 


Screw Conveyor Drive 


Screw conveyor drive is simple 
to mount and adjust on standard 
conveyor troughs. Unit consists 
of a speed reducer with packing 
gland and driving shaft which 
mounts on the trough end. Tim- 
ken bearings are used through- 
out the screw conveyor drive to 
provide ample thrust and radial 
capacity. Bearing seats in the 
housings are bored in line on 
special boring mills. Price: from 
$208 to $355. Delivery: initially 
April 15, immediate thereafter. 
Dodge Mig. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. (3/24/58) 
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The Record to Date 
Reader’s requests 83 
Staff answered ........... 71 
Published in PW.......... 12 
Answered by readers...... 4 
Unanswered ............. 5 

We have two letters from 


readers asking for your help. If 
you have the answer, please pass 
it on to them. While you are at 
it, would you mail “Where Can | 
Buy?” a carbon. 


Milton Berkowitz, J. Rossie 
Velvet Co., Mystic, Conn.— “We 


Where Can | Buy? 


Do You Know the Supply Source? 


are looking for a retack adhesive 
that, when applied to paper will 
be as tack-free as possible at 
room temperature, but when 
heated, will adhere to a steel sur- 
face.” 


Louis DeSimone, Piute Pack- 
ing Co., P. O. Box 1545, Bakers- 
field, Calif.—‘“Where can I buy 
suitable covering or protection 
for hog corrals? We wish to pro- 
tect our hogs from the hot sun 
during the summer months and 
have been unable to purchase any 
material which would do the job 
and yet not cost too much. Shade 
fence seems to be the answer 
but the cost is much too high.” 


Ultrasonic Cleaning Unit 


Model DR 125AH ultrasonic 
cleaning unit produces 125 w. 
average, and 500 w. peak power ]| 


output at 40ke and operates from 
115 v., 50 to 60 c. input. De- 
signed to produce overall uni- 
form ultrasonic scrubbing, this 
cleaning unit penetrates most 
crevices. It is suited for rapidly 
cleaning armatures, intricate 
jewelry, clock works, glassware, 
relays, potentiometers, surgical 
instruments, transistors, and other 
difficult-to-clean items of this 
nature. Price: $725. Delivery: 2 
wk. Acoustica Associates, Inc., 
Dept. 125, 26 Windsor Ave., 
Mineola, N. Y. (3/24/58) 


Precision Parts Cleaner 


Gyroclean solvent 113, spe- 
cially purified trichlorotri-fluo- 
roethane, fills the need of manu- 
facturers of gyroscopes and other 
precision instruments for the 
high grade solvent cleaner that is 
required for the critical cleaning 
of precision components. Gyro- 
clean solvent 113 evaporates 
quickly, is non-flammable, has 
low residue, and is compatible 
with gyroscope sealing and pot- 
ting resins. Price: $2/lb. for 2 to 
9 containers (minimum order— 
2 containers, 12 Ib. each); $1.60 
for 10 for 49 containers; $1.20 
for 50 to 99 containers; $1.10 
for 100 to 199 containers, all per 
lb. Delivery: immediate. Bacon 
Industries, Inc., 192 Pleasant St., 
Watertown 72, Mass. (3/24/58) 


Press Extractor 


Compact horizontal press ex- 
tractor known as the 6000 Series 
Horizontal Iron Hand has an 
overall length of only 18 in. more 
than the length of the stroke. 
Models range in stroke length 
from 36 in., with speeds up to 40 
strokes per minute. Extractor 


uses a geared non-slip belt in 
place of roller chains or rack 
and pinions. Unloader may be 
mounted on the press upright, on 
a conveyor or on a universally ad- 
justable rollaway base. With the 
jaw assembly removed, it can be 
used as a power unit for a parts 
feeder or transfer mechanism. 
Price: from $2,000 to $3,000. 
Delivery: from immediate to 4 
wk. Sahlin Engineering Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 289, Birmingham, 
Mich. (3/24/58) 


Nondestructive Test Kit 


The Bondcheck BC-1 Inspec- 
tion Kit is used on metallic 
honeycomb, soldered, welded, or 
brazed to the skin surfaces. 
Bondcheck fluid is sprayed on 
part to be inspected. Part is ex- 
posed to heat from infra-red 
lamp. Fluid flows to coolest 
areas, accumulates at good bond 
points. Areas of defective bond 
are visible as gaps in this pat- 
tern. Price: $580. Delivery: 6 
wk. Magnaflux Corp., 7300 West 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
(3/24/58) 


Heavy-Duty Contactor 


Size 8 (type 425-8D) ac. clap- 
per-type 3-pole magnetic con- 
tractor is rated at 1,350 amp. at 


600 v. Contactor features arc 
interruption self-aligning _ bear- 


ings, and mill-duty auxiliary in- 
terlocks. De. operators eliminate 
hum and chatter, pick up 65% 
of rated voltage, and hold in 
with as little as 35° of rated 
voltage. Contactor is adaptable 
for opening or closing the cir- 
cuit to heating elements of elec- 
tric furnaces and ovens. It can 
also be used in conjunction with 
other control devices to start 
motors up to 900 hp. maximum 
at 440 v. and 450 hp. maximum 
at 220 v. Price: $1,500. De- 
livery: 6 to 8 wk. Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 


1, Wis. (3/24/58) 
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Meet the Kditors 


Who Know the Needs of 


Industrial Purchasing 


PURCHASING WEEK is McGraw-Hill’s fifth new 
publication since 1947. It represents our continuing 
effort to meet the expanding demands for informa- 
tion throughout business and industry. 

Five years were devoted to extensive research, 
including 35 separate studies and hundreds of per- 
son-to-person interviews with purchasing execu- 
tives. The result—PURCHASING WEEK published 
its first issue January 6, 1958. It fills the informa- 
tional need of purchasing executives in the areas 
of their greatest interest. 

A full-time staff of 17 experienced editors produce 
this newspaper-format magazine. Supporting them 
are the world-wide news gathering and research 
facilities of McGraw-Hill, plus the editorial staffs 


of 33 other McGraw-Hill business publications. 


Ray Barnett, Editor-in-Chief of PURCHASING 
WEEK, heads this team of experts. A seasoned 
newspaperman, Ray has devoted most of the past 
fifteen years to McGraw-Hill’s INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION as Managing Editor. He knows how 
purchasing men buy; how distribution functions. 
Best of all, he knows how to deliver the news they 
want, when it’s wanted—in the way it’s wanted. 

PURCHASING WEEK is another example of how 
the editorial values and services in all McGraw- 
Hill magazines are keyed to the reader require- 
ments in the fields or industries they serve. That is 
why your advertising, concentrated in one or more 
of the McGraw-Hill magazines covering your 
major markets, can reach the key men who influ- 


ence buying decisions. 


MeGraw-liill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated @: 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
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. Ray Barnett (seated, left) presides at the regular Thursday afternoon Stories are mapped out. The staff pools ideas and draws on its broad 
meeting of PURCHASING WEEK’s senior editors. In these sessions, future background of combined publishing and industrial knowledge. 


Another regular duty for Ray (/eft) and his staff is to evaluate a story’s agent. Once this is done, assignments are made (right) via a network of 
possibilities and decide what aspects are important to the purchasing domestic and foreign bureaus to insure complete coverage. 


As material and information come back from all sources, they are trends easier to grasp, chart formats are selected (right) for faster 
organized (/eft) for fast, easy reading. When a graphic form makes presentation of significant highlights. 
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Assembly Products, Inc., 
Acquires Metronix, Inc. 


Chesterland, Ohio—Assembly 


Products, Inc., has acquired 
Metronix, Inc., an_ electronics 
firm of Waterford, Conn., Oper- 
ations of Metronix, which will 


become a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, will be at Chesterland. 

‘A company spokesman said 
plug-in panel-mounted electronic 
control packages, reflecting con- 
tributions of both Assembly Prod- 
ucts and Metronix, will be pro- 
duced. 


Friden Inc. Sponsors 
Forums on Products 


San Leandro, Calif.—Friden, 
Inc., manufacturer of automatic 
desk calculators and punched 
paper tape equipment, is sponsor- 
ing a series of forums and special 
products exhibits which will hit 
50 cities before the end of June. 

Three traveling teams of Friden 
data processing consultants, each 
with the actual equipment for 
demonstration, will cover route. 

Punched paper tape equipment 
is used to integrate data process- 


ing. Results of original writing 
and computing are taped for sub- 
sequent reading and re-writing 
automatically by other “common 
language” machines. 


Metal Specialty Co. 
Buys Div. of Mfg. Firm 


Cincinnati—The Metal 
cialty Co., contract 
manufacturers, has purchased 
The Nestier Division of The 
Charles Wm. Doepke Manufac- 
turing Co. for an undisclosed 
amount. 

Nestier makes a complete line 
of metal boxes, baskets, hopper 
racks, and assembly feeders for 
small parts materials handling 
systems. It will be known as The 
Nestier Corp., a subsidiary of 
Metal Specialty. 


Spe- 
stamping 


Jelco Named Dealer 


Chicago— The Jelco Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has been 
named dealer in the Louisville 
area for the Colson Corp., pro- 
ducer of materials handling equip- 
ment and institutional wheeled 


products. 


Classified 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per insertion 


Send New Advertisements or 


PURCHASING WEEK” P.O. BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


Inquiries to 


EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


e LOOK 


e Loading Machines 
¢ Coal Cutters 
* Rotary Converters 


e BUY e 
| Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere 
— We Own What We Advertise — 
© Rails 
¢ Copper 
° Belt Lines 
© ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY 


Send us your inquiries ©@ We Buy, Sell & Trade @ Thousands of other items 


—_— 


e SAVE ¢ 


¢ Shuttle Sars 
¢ Tipple Equipment 
e Locomotives 


— 


Buchanan, Mich.—A_ 13,000- 
mile leased wire line now links 
independent dealers with the 
home office of Clark Equipment 
Co., makers of materials handling 
machinery. 

Clark officials said the line, 
supplied by Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., is the largest private 
wire network in existence and 
offers dealers numerous advan- 
tages. 

The two major benefits result- 
ing from the system, the company 
says, are: (1) instant communica- 
tion between the dealer and man- 
ufacturer, and (2) elimination of 
a great deal of clerical processing 
of orders. 

The line links Buchanan with 
such points as San Francisco, 
Seattle, Miami, New York, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Vancouver. 


GEORGE SPAITA, president, Clark Equipment Co., starts operation of 
his company’s 13,000-mile home office-dealers communication system. 


Clark Opens 13,000-Mile Dealer Wire Line 


The firm indicated it planned to 
extend the network to its dealer 
overseas. 

The wire is expected to cut de- 
livery time for parts ordered 
through a Clark dealer, enable 
customers to receive emergency 
orders for parts quickly since 
they will be shipped the same 
day they are ordered, and double 
the number of stock machines im- 
mediately available to any custo- 
mer. 

“The dealer network’s primary 
function is speeding delivery of 
machines, service parts and in- 
formation to our customers,” said 
George Spatta, president of 
Clark. 

“At the same time, however,” 
Spatta added, “it gives us data 
we need to plan more efficient 
production.” 


—— INFRARED SNOOPERSCOPES ! — 


OPTICS @ LAMPS Army 
TUBES e@ PARTS Medel 1-2 
Former ‘‘Top-Se- Aeon 
cret’’ 


Infrared \) . 
Viewers For Seeing ¢)) 
in Total Darkness “S 
Without Being 


Seen, Now Avail- 
able for Civilian 
Applications! Bell & 
Howell — uses IP25-A 


Priced from $50 to $99.95. 


IMAGE TUBE POWER SUPPLY 
SNOOPERSCOPE PART #1450-A. 
Power-pack for 1P25-1P25-A tubes 
(will also supply CV-147 tubes). 
Input 6 volts d.c. at only 0.33 am 
pere. Output 4,250 volts d.c. and additional 
focusing voltages Operates from single 6-volt 
iry cell lantern battery. Size 4%” x 3” x 8”, 
Gov't. cost $92.00 NEW CONDITION, Com- 
plete ready to ooo 097.98 OP. 


Image tube. 
Res 


turn-on. Only . 


INFRARED LIGHT SOURCE 
SNOOPERSCOPE PART #1364-A.} 
Input 6-volts,5 amperes. 534” double# 
zlass filter. Projects a powerful beam 
radiation (free of all 
t) illuminates for infra- 
ed viewing or photography up to * 
distance of 400 feet. STK, #1L-5459 
BRAND NEW, only. $5.95 ppd. 


Terms: Prices Include Postage, ( 
Well Rated Concerns 


ish With Orders 
(D & B) Net 10 Days Cash 


Write today for FREE CATALOG 


escriptions & price list of ott 


ivValiabhie at our an 


er Infrared 


izing low price 


McNEAL Electric & Equipment Co. 
4736 Olive St., Dept. PW-3, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Phone 2825 ale T. Fish Logan, W. Va. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


DRILL, Cincinnati Bickford 24’ 

four spindle Super Service. 

Excellent condition, latest 
mode!}. 

GRINDER, Blanchard Rotary Sur- 
face, model 18, excellent con- 
dition. 

Wide Selection of Toolroom 
and Production Equipment 


FOSTER MACHINERY SALES 
18804 Hawthorn, Detroit 3, Mch. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS & 
GENERATORS 


New & Certified Rebuilt. 
Send for big new stock list. 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 


1428 W. Randolph Chicago 7, III. 


ELECTRONIC 
TUBES 


Low Prices @ High Quality 
All New @ Guaranteed @ Bulk or 
Boxed 


Write for newest 


TUBE CATALOG 
Lists over 750 revr types 
more than 1000 xmtr & sp. purpose 
Quotation requests invited 


METRO ELECTRONICS 


172 Washington St., New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-4245 
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e REBUILT @ 
}@ MOTORS © GENERATORS © TRANS- 
FORMERS © PLATING GENERATORS e | 


VOLLAND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


1509P NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO 13, N. Y. PHONE: GRant 2713 


_—— — 


WELDING ROD & WIRE 


All types and sizes bought and sold; 
stainless, alloy, etc. 200,000 lb. inven- 
tory list on request. 


LESCO PRODUCTS CO. 
4201 Fuilerton Detroit 38, Mich. 
Phone: Texas 4-6532 


L. B. Foster Co. to Stock 
Dresser Couplings 


New York—L. B. Foster Co., 
with offices in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Houston, Los 
Angeles, and Atlanta, will stock 
Dresser couplings. 

Available in sizes from 2- to 
24 in. for steel pipe, and from %4 - 
to 2-in. in the no-thread galvan- 
ized type, the couplings have wide 
application in any non-steam ser- 
vice, for gas, oil, chemical, and 
waterline installations. 


Quaker Rubber Names 
Texas Distributors 


Philadelphia—Quaker Rubber 
Division of H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., has appointed two distribu- 
tors in Texas for its industrial 
rubber products. 

F. W. Heitmann Co., 1417 
Kress St., Houston, will cover the 
Harris County area, and Jess Mc- 
Neel Machinery Corp., 2215 N. 
W. Loop 13, San Antonio, will 
cover the San Antonio, Austin, 
West Texas, and Rio Grand 
Valley areas. 


Plastic Used in Textiles 
Sanford, N. C.—Some textile 

spinning machinery parts made 

of plastic are being manufactured 


and marketed by the new Plastics 


Purchasing Week 


Department of Roberts Mfg. Co. 
The company plans to engage in 
research to find more textile spin- 
ning machinery parts which can 
be made of plastic economically. 


Babcock & Wilcox Plans 


Test Nuclear Reactor 


Lynchburg, Va.—The  Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. plans to ex- 
pand its critical experiment lab- 
oratory to include a 10-kilowatt 
“pool-type” test nuclear reactor. 

The unit, expected to be com- 
pleted by July 1, will be used 
primarily to conduct experiments 
involving nuclear fission at ele- 
vated temperatures, and also to 
test the products of B.&W.’s 
nearby nuclear fuel element 
plant. 


Troy Browning Co. Plans 
Great Lakes Shipping 


Detroit, Mich.—Shipping serv- 
ice between Buffalo, Duluth and 
other Great Lakes ports by Troy 
Browning Steamship Co., will 
start “at the earliest possible 
date” this spring, according to 
Joseph P. Molony, chairman, 
Niagara Frontier Port Authority. 

“IT am not in a position to dis- 
close the Browning firm’s detailed 
plans,” Molony said. Details of 
the plans, however, have been 
placed before the officials of the 
Port Authority. 


Western, Superior Join 
To Gain Distributors 


Philadelphia — Superior Tubs 
Co., Norristown, Pa., and West 
ern Pneumatic Tube Co., Kirk 
land, Wash., have associated t 
exchange technical and market 
ing information. 

Superior will help Western get 
distribution of its products 
through warehouse distributor: 
representing Superior in_ the 
United States and Canada, under 
the agreement. 

Western makes welded large- 
diameter, thin-wall tubing. Su- 
perior makes small-diameter tub- 
ing and large-diameter, thin-wall 
seamless, and welded and drawn 
tubing. 
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THREE NATIONAL DIRECTORS of their respective associations at Sixth 
District Council meeting listen to discussion on need for educational 


coordinator for N.A.P.A. 


Left to right are W. R. Toward, Cleveland; 


Albert L. Burke, Cincinnati; and Harold O'Neil, Canton. 


Full-Time Coordinator of Education 


For N.A.P.A. Favored by 6th District 


Importance of Educational Activity Leads Group 
To Seek Appointment of Man to Work with Colleges 


(Continued from page 1) 
Lyle E.. Treadway, purchasing 
agent for Federal Glass Co. 

Approximately 180 purchasing 
agents from 16 N.A.P.A. local 
associations in Ohio, New York, 
and Pennsylvania attended the 
two-day council meeting. 

Hottest issue of the session was 
the 1957 Harbridge House sur- 
vey of national association serv- 
ices. While it came to no vote. 


TED R. THOMPSON 


council directors seemed gener- 
ally in favor of prompt action on 
the report’s specific recommenda- 
tions but against further surveys 
by outside consulting firms. 

Progress of purchasing execu- 
tives toward a permanent place 
on the “management team” was 
reviewed by George H. Porter 
111, Cleveland, the district’s pub- 
lic relations chairman. 

The purchasing executive is 
“growing every day in esteem,” 
Porter said. “His code is high. 
Certainly management has a 
higher regard for the function 
and judgment of the P.A. than 
ever before.” 

With a “new and better era” 
ahead, Porter added that now is 
the time for P.A.’s to “consoli- 
date their gains.” He urged “un- 
flagging” loyalty and interest in 
the local and national purchasing 
associations. 

Increased activity and interest 
in standardization were noted 
throughout the district by Rich- 
ard S. Rice, Toledo, chairman of 
the Sixth District standardization 
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committee. He said there was in- 
creased use of news letters, speak- 
ers, films, and panels on the sub- 
ject. 

R. M. Wiskochil, Toledo, vice 
chairman of the education com- 
mittee, urged more attention de- 
voted to N.A.P.A. booklets, pam- 
phlets, and films not only on 
standardization but also on train- 
ing of assistants, management re- 
ports, and leading a meeting. 

Reviewing United States for- 
eign aid programs, William S. 
McGrath, former member of the 
governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, urged 
cutting off economic aid when it 
is used to promote socialistic 
projects. McGrath, president of 
Williamson Co., Cincinnati. ad- 
dressed the Friday night banquet 
session of the district meeting. 


J&L Steel Head 
Predicts Upswing 


(Continued from page 1) 
months, but week after week of 
slow new order reports have 
dimmed their expectations. For 
the most part, producers have 
agreed that any second quarter 
upturn will be moderate. But 
many, like Adams, believe that 
Steel is now at the bottom of its 
recession and any future devel- 
Opment will be on the up side. 

The cutback in steel produc- 
tion has created an “appalling” 
unemployment situation in the 
steel industry, according to David 
J. MacDonald, president of the 
United Steel Workers Union. 
MacDonald last week estimated 
that 214,000 workers in the 
1,250,000-member steel union 
have been laid off by steel and 
metal working firms. MacDonald 
also estimated an additional 252,- 
OOO members of his union are 
working only part time. Thus, he 


said, “one-half of the entire 
U.S.W. membership is having 


serious family problems.” 


Best time to buy gasoline is in 
very cold weather. Gasoline ex- 
pands in hot weather; so you ac- 
tually get less energy per gallon 
from gasoline bought then. 


U.A.W., GM. Set 
For Wage Battle 


(Continued from page 1) 
while the air is cleared for the 
real negotiations. 

Then the battle lines stiffen and 
news is made. 

The auto negotiations com- 
mence with both sides feeling the 
heavy responsibility of setting the 
1958 pattern for most of U.S. 
industry. 

This year auto management is 
inflexibly committed to a posi- 


tion that any wage increase, 
direct or indirect, not pegged 


realistically to productivity will 
be inflationary. The industry’s 
reasoning is more practical than 
altruistic because they fear the 
wage-price cycle as a sales de- 
pressant. 

And with Reuther also an out- 
spoken opponent of inflation, the 
scale upon which a productivity 
wage increase is calculated thus 
becomes a main issue. 

Industry management, led by 
G.M.., believes 2.5% is the realis- 
tic average figure; Reuther figures 
it at 3.9%. One view thus means 
an approximate 6¢-an-hour raise 
each year, the other around 10¢. 

The most publicized negotia- 
tion issue, of course, is_profit- 
sharing although each union bar- 
gaining team has the right to 
twist this demand around to pay 
for short work weeks. 

But either way you spell it, in- 
dustry observers consider profit 
sharing dead—killed along with 
strike possibilities by recession 
and the U.A.W.’s fat roster of un- 
employed members which add up 
to one out of seven in the Detroit 
area alone. 


Cost of Living Hits 
Record High of 122.5 


Washington—The cost of liv- 
ing rose to a record new high 
again last month with the odds 
against any turndown before late 
summer. 


The government’s consumer 
price index hit 122.5 for Feb- 


ruary—two-tenths of a percent- 
age point gain over January. 
Food prices again paced the rise. 


The wholesale price index, 
which had dipped slightly by 


mid-February, bounced back up- 
wards again during the first two 
weeks in March. 

Top price analysis in the gov- 
ernment say consumer prices con- 
ceivably could drop in May when 
southern harvests begin hitting 
the market. 

The decline, if one is in the 
cards, would have a better chance 
of showing up in late summer 
when crops from throughout the 
nation begin showing up on 
grocers’ shelves. 


Unions Reluctant 
‘To Hit Bricks’ 


(Continued from page 1) 
his bureau’s experience indicates 
fewer strikes than last year. 

“Bargaining situations —are 
harder to deal with than they 
were,” said Finnegan, who was 
in New York last week at a sem- 
inar of federal labor mediators. 
“Every inch of progress is a mile 
for the mediator.” 

Finnegan said workers now 
recognize that the “stuff isn’t go- 
ing to shake off the trees as read- 
ily as before, and they are reluc- 
tant to hit the bricks.” 
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Washington — With February 
industrial production on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis down to 
130 (1947-49 equals 100), the 
current recession has equalled 
proportion-wise the two previous 
postwar downturns (see accom- 
panying chart). The big drop, as 
would be expected, has come in 
the durable goods section of the 
economy. Industrial production 
for this sector is down 16% from 
the Jan.-Feb., 1957 high. 

Total production, including 
non-durable goods has dropped 
11% during the same _ period. 
The drop in the index has been 
paced by production cutbacks in 
autos, household appliances, and 
machinery. 

The decline intensified itself 


between January and February 


Industrial Output Falls in February; 
Biggest Slump in Durable Goods 


of this year (see accompanying 
table). Total production dropped 
2.3% between those months. 
Hard goods output alone dipped 
4.2% in this period. That is the 
steepest monthly decline in dur- 
able goods production during the 
current recession. 

Current figures are another in- 
dication that the current down- 
turn has reached the proportions 
of the 1948-49 and 1953-54 
lows. 

Current indications are for fur- 
ther, though slighter declines in 
economic activity for March. It 
may mean more government ac- 
tion, for the Administration has 
pledged itself to take action upon 
the receipt of further signs of 
downturns in the economy and 
now awaits the March figures. 


PRODUCTION TOTALS 
(1947-49 — 100) 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


February Shows 
Retail Sales Dip 


Washington — Retail sales, 
which had been holding up well 
during the early stages of the 
recession, broke more than ex- 
pected in February. 

The Commerce Department 
estimated in its flash report on 
retail trade last week that sales 
totaled $13.9 billion in February, 
a drop of $1.4 billion from 
January. 

Adjusting this for seasonal fac- 
tors, total trade dropped 3 per 
cent for the month. 

The February figures, however, 
were only slightly below those for 
a year ago. Last month’s severe 
freeze in many parts of the 
country undoubtedly held down 
some trading. 

Department store sales fell al- 
most $100 million from January 


to $687 million for the month of 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

Industrial Production, Total.......... 130 133 146 
ae 131 134 147 
ee ee ee eee 137 143 164 
Consumer Durable Goods, Total 111 117 138 

Major Consumer Durables..... . 113 122 149 
a a eal aa eer 4 115 127 167 

Other Consumer Durables........ 106 106 114 
a a ed gk eae eS 6 ek 125 126 131 
EE ee a ee alee soe sore eee 119 121 132 
February. The FRB estimated 


the drop earlier at 8%; it turned 
out to be closer to 10%. 

Apparel stores and furniture 
and appliance establishments also 
showed big drops in sales. 


U.R.W., Goodyear, Open 
Pension Negotiations 


(Continued from page 1) 
in a company-paid surgical plan, 
plus increased life insurance and 
accidental death, sick, and acci- 
dent benefits. The union platform 
also calls for improved pensions 
under which retired rubber work- 
ers now draw an average annual 
income of $2.000, including both 
pensions and social security. 

Present surgical plan sets a 
$250 limit on surgical fees. Life 
insurance averages about $4,500; 
sick and accident benefits for off- 
the-job disability are 40 weeks 
for men and 30 weeks for women 


with a 26-week limit. 
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Canadian P.A.s Face Same Problems 


As Their American 


Ottawa—Purchasing executives 
here are faced with the same 
general problems as their Amer- 
ican cousins. Recession, unem- 
ployment, public works, tax cuts 
—these are all words with which 
Canadian P.A.’s are thoroughly 
familiar. 

Of course, the fact that a major 
election is being held on March 
31, has a lot to do with it. On 
that date, Canadians will decide 
between Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker’s Conservative government 
and the Liberal slate headed by 
Lester Pearson. 


Economy Hit By Recession 


But actually it is more than 
just an election. The Canadian 
economy is going through a re- 
cession in many ways similar to 
the one now going on in the 
United States. 

The similarity is not just due 
to chance. The American and 
Canadian economies are tied 
closely together. Americans have 
over $12. billion invested in 
Canadian enterprises. Canada is 
America’s best customer and vice- 
versa. What happens in Wash- 
ington invariably has repercus- 
sions in Ottawa. 

By the same token, what hap- 
pens there can affect American 
citizens. That’s why current 
Canadian production and unem- 
ployment statistics are being so 
carefully watched by U.S. busi- 
nessmen. 


Chart Shows Situation 


You get a bird’s eye picture of 
the current Canadian situation by 


looking at the accompanying 
chart. Outside of the obvious 


fact that Canada has been hard 
hit, the chart spotlights two other 
interesting developments. 

e The almost perfect syn- 
chronization between movements 
in Canada and United States ac- 
tivity. 

e The somewhat greater per 
cent growth here in Canada over 
the past five years. This reflects 
an opening up of new lands and 
the building of new factories in 
this only semi-industrialized na- 
tion. 

While the chart stops at the 
end of 1957, the downturn has 
not. Latest figures indicate sub- 
stantial decline in the first quarter 
of 1958. 

Car production is running 
about 20% below a year ago. 
Truck output is even lower. Im- 
portant mining and pulp and 
paper firms are all operating well 
under capacity. 

It’s all resulting in an unem- 
ployment problem that in some 
Ways is even more pressing than 
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Counterparts 


in the United States. Latest re- 
ports indicate that some 10% of 
Canadian workers are now job- 
less. That is comparable to the 
7.7 figure recently released by 
Uncle Sam. 

In a way, the 10% figure is 
misleading. It’s only that high 
because the Canadian work force 
has been expanding at a phe- 
nomenal pace—due primarily to 
heavy immigration from Europe. 
Basically, there is just not enough 
jobs for all the newcomers. It 
isn't so much a problem of 
dwindling jobs but more a prob- 
lem of not enough new jobs to 
absorb the increase in work force. 

Note some other points of simi- 
larity between the recession in the 
two countries. 

e Prices—except for sensitive 
commodities like aluminum, cop- 
per, newsprint, oil and lumber— 
have stood up well. 

¢ Construction has been a firm 
prop. Housing starts this year are 
expected to top 1957 by some 
10%. 

© Retail sales have held up 
well. Only consumer durables 
have been sagging. 


Action Taken to Cut Decline 


Like Uncle Sam, the Canadian 
government has already taken ac- 
tion to stem the decline. In the 
past few months there has been a 
small income tax cut, a hike in 
old age pensions, increased finan- 
cial aid for construction, and 
some increase in unemployment 
insurance coverage. 

Steps are also being taken to 
cut down the rate of immigration. 

Both contending political par- 
ties have their own anti-recession 
prescription. The Conservatives 
are calling for a $1 billion public 
works program. Highways will 
get the lion’s share of the money. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, 
are asking for a $400 million tax 
cut. 

Both parties are making prom- 
ises to special groups like farmers, 
manufacturers, and small busi- 
nessmen. 

Whatever party wins this much 
is certain: The Canadian govern- 
ment will play a larger and larger 
part in determining the nations 
economy. Deficit —financing— 
whether through lower taxes or 
high government spending—will 
keep the Canadian budget in the 
red for the next few years. 


Toronto, Ont.—Employment 
still is a major question badgering 
purchasing agents across Canada 
in their attempt to assess the 
trend of business conditions, a 
survey by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents shows. 


Purchasing agents reported that 
the severity of individual layoffs 
is diminishing. Many layoff pro- 
grams are at or near the bottom. 

Greater employment was re- 
ported by 15% in February, less 
by 46%, and the same by 40%. 
The figures in January were 12, 
43, and 45. 

Although a reversal in the rate 
of inventory reduction is not in 
sight, so much progress has been 
made throughout Canada in at- 
taining a balanced position that 
the rate of decline should start 
slackening soon, the purchasers’ 
report said. 

Individual reports forecast a 
continuation of inventory trim- 
ming for anywhere between a few 
weeks to six months. 

“With no serious shortages ap- 
parent and the continuing em- 
phasis on inventory reduction, 
buying policies remain highly 
conservative,” the report said. 


Fair Features 
Future A-Items 


(Continued from page 1) 
will go into nuclear reactors. But 
a number of companies displayed 
safety equipment, lead shields, 
waste disposal systems, dosi- 
meters, filters, gloves, and plastic 
devices. 

Also prominent in their dis- 
plays were producers of the so- 
called “exotic metals’—such as 
zirconium, columbian, tantalum, 
and hafnium. These metals have 
assumed a heightened importance 
with the coming of the atomic 
age. 


Atom’s Industrialization Backed 


This all supported the main 
theme of the Nuclear Congress— 
industrialization of the atom. 
While devoted largely to the 
problems of the nuclear energy 
industry, the week-long meeting 
also featured a look at non-nu- 
clear energy applications. 

Considerable attention was 
given radioisotopes as an already 
proven valuable tool in an in- 
creasing number of industries. 
Representatives of the  metal- 
working, petroleum, drug, and 
textile industries, among others, 
described the role of the isotope 
at a session on developing better 
products through radioisotopes. 


Isotopes Usage Aired 


M. T. Simnad, general atomics 
division of General Dynamics 
Corp., said radioisotopes have 
been used in almost all branches 
of metallurgical research. 

Nuclear irradiation, Simnad 
said, has been employed both as 
a means to detect minute quan- 
tities of impurities or minor con- 
stituents, and as a tool to study 
the structure of metals. He took 
the view that such applications 
would increase. 

A. |. Snow, 
chemist for 


senior project 
Sinclair Research 
Laboratories, pointed out that 
radiotracer techniques have 
proved valuable in studies of the 
physical chemistry of slag metal 
reactions, such as the dephos- 
phorizations and desulphuriza- 
tion of steel. 

As for uses in the petroleum 
industry, Snow said the radioac- 
tive piston ring wear test has been 
in effect for some time. He added 
that the advantages have “never 
been fully appreciated.” 

In the drug industry, J. F. 
Snell, department of radio-bio- 
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(Continued from page 1) 
if the jobless total in March stayed equal to February, thing 
would be worse—some 200,000 jobs worth. Take that int 
account next month when the March job reports are made. 
The best way to read the figures then is on a seasonally adjuste: 
basis. It gives you the real month-to-month change significan 


in the economy. 


The news stories reporting the activities of industrial firms in 
each issue of PURCHASING WEEK have a double significance 
They keep purchasing executives abreast of suppliers’ plans fo: 


products, sales, prices, and other 


activities. 


But beyond that practical application is a forceful impression 
of the onward and upward advance of U.S. business and industry 
This is indicated by the never-ceasing flow of reports of plan 
expansions, new products, technical advances, and improved busi 


ness techniques. 


The flow and frequency of such reports seem to put into proper 
perspective the accompanying bad news of cutbacks, slow orders, 
unemployment, and other recession-category items. They reaffirm 
industry’s basic confidence in its ability to hurdle a few temporary 
roadblocks without losing sight of the road ahead. 


The year 1958 has been billed 


as one of probable major labor- 


management turmoil. But the fireworks haven’t started yet, and so 
far strikes have been few and far between. 


Don’t let the present calm fool 


you. Union leaders, mindful of 


recession problems, may be less inclined to permit strike action; 
but their contract bargaining tactics are sharper. Before the yeai 


is out, company negotiators will 
through the mill. 
Of course, industry representat 


know what it means to be put 


ives are gaining confidence, too. 


It all adds up to rough and tumble action with the auto industry 


leading the way (see page 1). 


A New York Times business 
interesting sidelight to business 


survey recently emphasized an 
practices. Having taught the 


American consumer to live by the installment plan, more and 
more business men are learning they too can enjoy the advantages 


of time purchasing. 


Inquiries at commercial bank and finance company sources 
indicated a steadily increasing use of monthly payment programs 
to buy machinery and other equipment, as well as expanding 
and diversifying and even establishing new businesses. One survey 
showed business and personal service firms and retail merchandise 
companies are the most frequent users of the installment plan. 


Manufacturing firms made up onl 


y 9%. 


chemistry, Pfizer Therapeutic In- 
stitute, told the atomic energy 
management conference that ra- 
dioisotopes may be used as trac- 
ers to study the action of drugs 
within the body. This helps re- 
veal side effects and potential new 
uses or hazards, he said. 

Radiation gauging, one of the 
most widely used applications of 
isotopes in industry, was dis- 
cussed by Norman E. Walters, 
manager of product development 
for the electronics division, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. He said the 
process was reducing American 
industry's products costs, increas- 
ing yields, improving quality, and 
reducing waste and accumulating 
savings at an annual rate of $500 
million. 

Some 4,000 gauges using ra- 
dioisotopes have been licensed to 
industrial organizations, he said, 


with an estimated $30 million 
now invested in such gauging 
equipment. Walters added that 


“market research throughout in- 
dustry is convinced the market is 
less than 15% saturated.” 
Howard J. White, Jr., said the 
textile industry had not yet used 
radioisotopes to any great extent. 


But, he pointed out, explorator) 
investigations have been made to 
show that radioisotopes have con 
siderable potential utility in pro 
cess development and control and 
in textile research. 

One company displaying use: 
of the “exotic metals” at the 
Atomfair was the Wah Chang 
Corp. It showed some “hard 
ware” as well as samples of th 
metals themselves. These in 
cluded zirconium welded tubin; 
pump bases, and structural con 
ponents. At a similar exhibit la 
year only the basic materials we! 
shown. 


Crude, Refined Prices 
Narrow, Survey Shows 


Washington — A_narrowin 
spread between crude oil an 
refinery products is reported b 
the Independent Petroleum As 
sociation of America. The spread 
74¢ per bbl., is the smallest sinc 
1949. 

Hefty drops in all four majo 
products in face of steady crud 
oil is behind the shrinking spread. 
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How American Recession Influences Business Abroad 


Trade Picture 


U. S. slump worsening dim pros- 


pects for increasing exports 


Industries cutting output because 
of export lag 


Coffee piles up as exports decline 


Sharp drop in volume of imports 
from U. S.; reduced exports 


export orders fall, fear 


planned push on exports is off 


Country Industries Affected 

Argentina Oil, transportation, farming 

Australia Basic metals, wool, mining, build- 
ing, produce, textiles 

Brazil Coffee, mining 

Canada Ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
newsprint 

France Steel, shipping Steel 

Germany Steel, mining, building, staple fibers 


Great Britain 
metals 


Italy 


Japan 


Mexico 


Shipping, ferrous and non-ferrous 


lron, steel, textiles but not result of 
U. S. recession 


Rayon, iron and steel, cotton textiles 


Mining, coffee, agriculture 


Export orders drop and rate of 


growth slows 


World trade down to 18.2%, fear 


U. S. slump will worsen this 


Trade is brisker than ever 


Exports still healthy; worried U. S. 


slump will tighten foreign comp. 


Other Effects 


Falling international prices on com- 
modities 


80,000 unemployed, once labor- 
short 


No unemployment; iron ore, and 
manganese prices decline 


Unemployment up to 520,000; de- 
pressed demand for copper, zinc, 
etc. 


Production and employment high; 
wholesale and retail prices up 


Layoffs in shipbuilding; short shifts 
in coal mines; steel prices fall 


Unemployment rising; stock prices 
and commodity levels sagging 


Fear U. S. will raise tariffs and that 
tourism may dwindle 


Fear what fall in U. S. output will 
do to world prices 


General Outlook 


Gloomy road of muddled finances 
and self-styled recession 


Widespread belief that U. S. slow- 
down will be short 


Eyeing U. S. carefully, expecting 
upswing here shortly 


Optimistic that Stateside recession 
will not get worse 
Big worry is money-draining Al- 


gerian war 


Relatively optimistic, U. S. upturn 
in second half of year seen 


Brighter in view of improved de- 
mand in some U. S. sectors 


Consider U. S. decline temporary, 
not worried about our economy 


Very worried, hoping American re- 
covery is rapid 


Coffee and metal exports off 


Price decrease in lead, zinc, and 
copper; fear tourism may be hit 


Optimistic provided U. S. recession 
ends before May or June 


(Continued from page 1) 

its own. For the moment Italy 
at least appears unworried about 
What happens in America. 

Britishers find themselves in a 
paradoxical position. So far, the 
effect of the Stateside recession 
has been more psychological than 
material on Britain’s tight-rope 
walking economy. An upsurge in 


U. S. business, however, could 
boost materially the level of 
United Kingdom activity. 

A sustained recovery here 


would ease several British anxie- 
ties. These are the: 

© Continuing sag of stock mar- 
ket prices and commodity levels 
because of a lack of confidence on 
Wall Street and cutbacks in U. S. 
raw materials purchasing. 

e Raising of new import bar- 
riers to British goods in the VU. S. 

e Dragging down the level of 
world trade to the extent that 
British exports would be hard hit. 

Thus far, British economic 
troubles stem basically from two 
factors: The weakness of the 
pound sterling and the continu- 
ance of domestic inflation. 

Earlier in 1958, most British 
observers in industry and govern- 
ment were pessimistic about the 
prospects for a U. S. recovery. 
Now comments are brighter in 
view of recent indications of re- 
viving demand in some important 
U. S. sectors. 


West Germany Optimistic 


Optimistic government officials 
in Bonn expect to weather Amer- 
ica’s slowdown without serious 
effects. They believe that in re- 
trospect 1958 will be a good year 
for West Germany in terms of 
national product, exports, em- 
ployment, and productivity. 

Industrialists and businessmen, 
however, are less cheerful and are 
showing renewed interest in trade 
possibilities with the Communist 


bloc. 
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They point to a drop in export 
orders, the slower rate of growth 
of exports themselves, the first 
idle blast furnace since 1954, the 
fall in steel prices and orders, 
short shifts in coal mines, layoffs 
in shipbuilding and the staple 
fiber industries, and a decrease in 
building. 

On the plus side, the most 
recent analysis of worldwide trade 
by the British Board of Trade 
shows West Germany registered 
the biggest increase in world man- 
ufacturing exports in the first nine 
months of 1957—17.1%. 

Still, German industrialists see 
the U. S. market as a tougher nut 
to crack in the months ahead and 
competition with U. S. as well as 
Japanese firms getting rougher in 
third markets. 

Many West German leaders are 
insisting, however, that possible 
effects of the U. S. recession on 
Europe should not be overesti- 
mated, as the European economy 
is no longer as dependent on 
America as in the past. 

Japanese business men_= are 
slightly more edgy. They aren't 
so much troubled by the direct 
effects of the American slump as 
they are of the effects it will have 
on the rest of the world’s econ- 
omy. 

They believe the current rise in 
American protectionist sentiment 
will hurt their sales in the U. S. 
much more than the downturn in 
the economy. But the biggest 
worry for the Japanese is what a 
decline in U. S. production will 
do to world commodity prices. 

A continuing U. S. recession 
may also toughen Japan’s West 
European competitors in Middle 
East and Asian markets. The 
country’s business leaders believe 
that the most natural way for the 
West Europeans — particularly 
the British, Germans, and French 
—to make up their losses in 
American sales is by intensifying 


World Awaits Recovery of U.S. Economy 


their efforts in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia, Japan’s 
“homegrounds.” 

As yet Japanese exports—the 
all-important measure of Japa- 
nese economy—are still moving at 
a healthy clip although rayon, 
iron and steel, and cotton textiles 
spell critical areas. 


Algerian War Hurting France 
The big worry in Paris is not 
the effect of the American reces- 
sion on the French economy, but 
rather the draining of men and 
money from the home economy 
by the three-year-old Algerian 
War. : 
French 
ever, that 


officials admit, how- 
should the Stateside 
business slump grow worse, 
France will no doubt feel the 
pinch, especially on exports. 

The government, in order to 
beef up its scanty foreign ex- 
change reserves, had high hopes 
this year of stepping up its export 
drive in the United State. Except 
for auto exports, which will be 
pushed hard during 1958, the 
French now are wondering if the 
recession will permit them to hold 
their 1957 positions. 

Some U. S. export orders, not- 
ably in the steel industry, have 
already been curtailed. Still, ob- 
servers believe France could 
make a good showing if American 
business activity picks up by early 
summer. 

Australia, like Great Britain, 
is not attributing all its economic 
headaches to our slump although 
it feels a rapid recovery here 
would help. 

Business leaders down under 
note four areas of decline caused 
partially by the U. S. recession: 

e Basic metals industries are 
cutting down their output by an 
average of 10% and are stock- 
piling the output in anticipation 
of a future price rise. 

e Mineral beach 


sands and 
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wool prices have been hard-hit 
by softness in prices. 

eUnemployment ranges 
around 80,000, a figure rather 
Significant in a country where a 
main problem for several years 
was a manpower scarcity. 

e Building, foodstuffs, textiles, 
and some branches of engineering 
have suffered a sharp slowdown. 

Australians firmly believe that 
the U. S. economy is basically 
healthy and that an upturn should 
take place within the next few 
months. 

That is not the case, however, 
in Argentina and Brazil where 
businessmen are too embroiled in 
their own economic difficulties to 
worry about any outside influ- 
ences. 

When you ask a citizen of 
either country what he thinks 
about the U. S. business slump 
and its possible worldwide affects, 
he shrugs and curtly replies with: 

“You think you’ve got prob- 
lems, you should look at ours!” 

Brazilians refer to their moun- 
tains of unsold coffee and the 
country’s scary balance of pay- 
ments situation. 

The Argentines point to spread- 
ing economic stagnancy in private 
enterprise brought on by on-again, 
off-again strike waves. 

A director of the National De- 
velopment Bank says the only 
concrete effect of the U. S. reces- 
sion that could be seen in Brazil 
was the drop in prices for min- 
erals such as iron ore and man- 
ganese. Brazil is trying to build 
up its exports in this line as.a 
buffer to the one-crop economy. 

Reasons given for adverse de- 
velopments in Argentina are 
falling international prices for var- 
ious Argentine export commod- 
ities and the country’s rapidly in- 
creasing import requirements. A 
less favorable crop outlook is also 
aggravating the situation. 

Mexico, having already ab- 
sorbed much of the shock to her 
economy from America’s busi- 
ness decline, has outlined a four- 
point program to prevent any 


further effects. 

It includes keeping private in- 
vestment and expenditures at the 
present level, protecting domestic 
industry, maintaining the domes- 
tic market, and giving all incen- 
tive possible to private invest- 
ment. 

Mining, which constitutes a 
third of total Mexican exports, 
was hardest hit by the U. S. de- 
cline. Also affected have been 
coffee and some agricultural ex- 
ports. 

Nevertheless, the general econ- 
omy of the country finds a very 
high level of employment. Ob- 
servers look at the tourist trade 
and at investment of U. S. capital 
in Mexico and feel optimistic— 
with some marked cautiousness. 


Canadian Recession 


The same situation seems to 
prevail north of the border. Can- 
adian businessmen, however, say 
their moderate recession is caused 
only partly by our slowdown. 

Canadian copper, lead, and 
zinc mines are suffering from de- 
pressed demand and reduced ex- 
ports, but the overall volume of 
the mining industry is now down. 
Sales of iron ore, uranium, and 
nickel have been going up. 

Employment in January was 
estimated at 5.3-million, down 
209,000 from the previous year. 
The number of unemployed was 
estimated at 520,000, compared 
with 303,000 a year before. 

One of the nations which ap- 
pears to be totally unconcerned 
about effects of the American re- 
cession is Italy. This may be 
partly explained by the wide 
spread of her world exports. 

Only about 9% of Italy's total 
1957 export trade was with the 
U.S. Latest figures show exports 
to this country in January were 
down 8.3%, while total Italian 
exports were up 9.7“. 

Almost all of Italy’s big firms 
seem optimistic about 1958 busi- 
ness, including the U. S. market. 
The only major industry with a 
dark outlook is textiles. 
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The performance and the name are 


the same around the world 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS: Your cus- 
tomers abroad will receive the same dependa- 
ble Shell Turbo Oil that your domestic customers 
enjoy. And this same uniformity applies to 


SHELL TELLUS OIL lubricant and control fluid 
for complex hydraulic systems 


SHELL ALVANIA GREASE multi-purpose indus- 
trial grease, and a complete line of other 


—— SHELL TURBO OIL 
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Turbine-manufacturer and turbine-user reports show that 
Shell Turbo Oil is outstanding in stability, rust-protection and 

in anti-wear qualities. In addition, this oil now has special 

properties that permit the use of more highly loaded gears for 

ship propulsion and industrial applications. | 

Make Shell Turbo Oil your standard recommendation. 

For complete information write Shell Oil Company, 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y., or 100 Bush 
Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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